JULY 13, 1899 
* 

Survey of the World: 

Tammany’s 4th of July—The Strikes— Cuba and Porto Rico—The Alaskan Boundary 

Dispute Sports—Texas Floods —Spanish Affairs—The Dreyfus Trial, etc 
The Mistakes of the Philippine Campaign .. . . . James Martin Miller 
The Comedy of Spiritualism: . : : Agnes Repplier 
The Trusts Constitutional Governor John R. Rogers 
The Young Man’s Duty to the State . . Pres. Andrew V. V. Raymond 
The Wind’s Messages (Poem) Théodore Roberts 
The Gospel of Action 
The Discoveries at Corinth Prof. Rufus B. Richardson 
At Shaw’s Monument (Poem) . » «Charlotte Mellen Packard 
The Color Line (Story) E. Crayton McCants 
The President’s Civil Service Order . . . . Prof. Joseph French Johnson 
A Cuban Poet. . . . . « » Robert L. Packard 
Our Lesser Insular Appurtenances Colonel W. Winthrop 
The Southern Prison Lease System John Davis Anderson 
Killed in Battle (Poem) . Edwin L. Sabin 
The Social Reformers at Buffalo James B. Reynolds 
Bismarck From 1870 Till His Death Countess Von Krockow 
Parable (Poem) .» William Cleaver Wilkinson 
Book Reviews: 


Justin McCarthy’s RF eminiscences—Suggestions Toward an Applied Science of Sociology 
—Authority and Archaelogy, Sacred and Profane—From Sea to Sea, etc 


Editorials : 
The Civil Service Rules —Ru sia or England—The Insular Cemmission on Church and 
State —The Scheme for Arbitration—Parks and Forest Reserves, etc 


Religious : 
International Christian Endeavor Convention. . Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin 
Medical and Hygienic Features of the Bible... . . Prof. Paul Haupt 
Financial, Insurance, etc. 


Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
a 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 





THE 
RED 
CROSS 


President, Miss Clara Barton, endorses 
Sanitas Nut Foods. Here is her letter to 
the manufacturers: 





an not accustomed to subscribin 
my to any manufactured product, 
gindhy de dosoin this instance. Your nut prod- 
ucts are choice. appetizing, wholesome 
foods. very pleasant to the palate and ex- 
ceedingly rich in nutritive and sustaining 
properties.—CLarRA BARTON. 





TRY 
THEM 
FREE. 


Send us the name of a grocer who does not 
sell a Nut ° ‘oods. oy 25 — to pay 
only, and we will send. you e 
rupee of thes dainty nut foods f free. . 
SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., 


79 Washington St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


: 
fe 


SUMMER 
IN 
COLORADO 


Low rates to Denver, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, and Glenwood Springs. 


The Colorado Special 
One night to Denver. 


Leaves Chi -agu 10,00 a. m. every day. 
Arrives Denver 2.55 p. m. next day and 
Colorado Springs same evening. 

The Pacific Express leaves Chicago 
daily 10.30 p. m. 


For particulars apply to your nearest 
ticket agent, or address 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: : 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
461 Broadway. 368 Washington St. 193 Clark St. 





Colon IAL TRVST GMPARY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BROADWAY NEW Y®eRK. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 
Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. | 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


— INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
~ bject to check, payable at sight or through 
Hon rds 


-y Pa ame ,Clearing- House and on Certifi- 
TAKES ‘ecta E CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN E. BORN ive 
RICHARD SDELAT LD. 
CORD M Vice-Presidents. 
JAMES W. XTR PI 
ARPAD 8. GROSSMAN » Treasurer. 
ARDMUND L L. JUDSON. "Secreta ary. 
PHILIP S. Sonam Trust Officer. 
MUSTEES: 
Cord Meyer, 
Perry Belmont, 
Wm. T. Wardwell, 
Henry N. Whitney, 
Theo. W. Myers, 
L. C. sear, 
Gee Warren Smitr 
mm W Tappin. 


Quintard, 
W. Seward webo. 


Henry O. emu 
Anson R. Flower, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 


E. Born 
=}! Delafield, 
Daniel O’Day, 
Percival Kanne, 
—— a; 4 


Sou M. Siiken” 





Any Insurance broker. 


Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. In ten minutes 
fire will wipe out the savings of years. 
Then you look to your fire insurance. 

Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. 


Agents everywhere, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 


Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


‘¢Insure in an American Company.”” 
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The strong right arm 
that holds for peace 


Shall with our nation’s 
emblem go 


To darker lands beyond 
the seas, 


And light them with 
SAPOLIO. 


An American product that has won the patronage 
of the civilized world. 
The use of Sapolio is a distinguishing mark of 
enlightened people. Darkness, dirt and disease are 
driven before it. 
No nation is stronger than its homes. Sapolio 
makes bright, clean and happy homes, and a pow- 
erful, progressive, peaceful nation is the result. ‘ 
Sapolio must clean, that the flag may civilize. \. 


A clean nation has ever 











been a strong nation : = 
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JUSTICE 10 THE JEW 


The Story of What He Has Done for the World. 


By MADISON C. PETERS, 
The well-known metropolitan Preacher and Orator. 





‘¢ Every page in the book is a revelation. 


In the Arts, as Poets, Dramatists, Actors, 


Critics, Musicians, Painters, Sculptors, Ar- 
chitects; and in the Sciences, as Philoso- 
phers; in Literature, as Journalists, Histo- 
rians; as Antiquarians, Economists. Astron- 
omers. Mathematicians, Explorers, Botanists, 
Biologists, Inventors, Physicians, Lawyers 
and Statesmen, the Jews are in the forefront 

‘¢ Three hundred and fifty-nine pages, in- 
disputable facts, unimpeachable authorities, 
and irrefragable proofs. The volume is a 
monument of patient research and honest in- 
quiry. The first book of the kind ever 
written by a Christian minister.’’ 


THIRD EDITION. 
Edition de Luxe, $2 00 Grd nary Cloth Edition, $1.25. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
We publish a new book every day. 


Over six million copies issued annually. 
Manuscripts promptly examined. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
114 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and Sp PIANOS. 


Call an 
Op 
— 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





XPERT Sy te agg Se in English, German, Prenat, 
EX ~ ian. Russian and Latin. Only su 
Mss. Orders solicited from any 
Moderate rat 


Paull. & VanPsaken, 24 Gold St., New York City, 








Our Church Iihisic . . . 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 
methods pursued at the 


New England 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
We will send to anyone interested our 

handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 

particulars that may be desired, 


All particulars and Catalogue wil! be sent by 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATION 


roy, supplles, Free > ge cee alleges, 
a, e 
és with ‘Teachers. Reco 
Rents ne sells schoo! 
reau. ELL, 





E, 14th St., N. Y. City. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth prone, 1 New York 


and families; on parents = schools. 
, Mana 


The Albany Female Academy 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Lucy A. Prympton, Principal 














Altontews College for Young Ladies, 
Allentown, Pa. Located in the beautt- 
ful Lehigh Valley. No Sonuleete lacking. 
Write. J. W. KNAPPENBERGER, Pres. 





BUFF COLLEGE AND MUS- 

1C0AL ret ark For infor- 
mation address ARTHUR STAPLES, Presi- 
dent, Beaver, Pa. 





m 

ence in schools of ———s jutation. Res- 
idence in high penn MR unsurpassed 
healthfulness, on the ou — of a village 
of 1,000 population, 20 miles from New York 
City. Large, light, airy rooms. Furnace- 
heated house; modern improvements. 
Five churches within d ——— Ee a mile. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
Blairstown, New J ae 
John I. Blair Foundation. 
educational. 
Music, Art. 
ings. L 
Board an 


JOHN C. SHARPE, Principil. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fail term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 
For Ciroulars cddress a 


Samve. C. BENNETT, Dean, 


Delaware Literary Institute. 
Franklin, Delaware Co,, New York. 


A new England School on New York soil. 
Co-educational ae Wide range of 
studies. If you cannot afford to pa) “ 
$600 a year for a High Grade School, try D. 
L.I. 65th year; endowed; 10.000 alumni; 
Military, 14 instructers. B.C. FRENCH, See: 
retary. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS, 
Heme and Classes for Special Students. 
735 Madison Avenue, New YoRK 


GSTMNGN pixazacscerte suet oat 











Brpingte: Nautical Acade 

lin, New Jersey. Established 
844. A modern school of the highest type 
for boys. College and Business Prepara- 
tion, filitary ona Nautical Drill. Manual 
Training. Moderate charges. R . KE 
O. NicHOoLs, Head Master. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Depangueet ef Lake Ferest 
University. 

ue’ yeer course perenne to degree of 

B. —_— for admission to the Bar 

faatt thes tes. For catalogue, eadress the 
secretary, 

ELMER E. BARRETT 
Athenzum Blige, ae iil. 








YaIC AGO T ci pectenton | Ren Seminary 

/ opens Se Professors, 
Gouninany cote ten Only college pent in 
English = ans of $ SCOR 


for LS ng 
No. dams Street, Chicago. 


ction by matl or in 
er on. No “vacations, Expenses low. 
elegraphy, ewriting, Penmanshi 
etc. Send & * atalogue — —ee 
GAINES, Box 254, Poughkeepsie, N 


GLENDALE Forty-sixth Year, 


COLLEGE, From iB incinnad. 


A good home school for the training of 
Girls. Primary, Preparatory and Colle 
Departments. Music. Art and Elocution are 
prominent in the work of the College. Ad- 
dress Rev. L. D. PotTer, D.D., Glendale, 0. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
Engineering, Architecture, Geology. Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, 


Secretary. 
N.S.SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 














Good physicians. 
from ad and — gS, &. Ad- 
ihout annoyances. 


ks near. Thorough 





Intelligent ab and ayeapethetic moral, mental, 
and physical t ing. For terms and ref- 
erences address No. 357, THE INDEPENDENT. | 





COLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N.Y. 


A Boys’ School, of therough scholarshi; P 
and high moral character; \ a. ee Co 
lege or Scientific School. G asium ; 
ample grounds for athletic games. Fall 
term weetas oer 14. Address 

L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 











Montclair Military Academy 
Montclair, N. ]. 


Especially cordial relations with 
Princeton. 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master, 
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LASELL SEMINARY, The Packard School of Business 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect; in your general nealth; in your 
conversation ; in your way of meeting people; 
and in innumerable ways; 1 could see the 
benefit you are receiving from your trainin 
and associations of. ns All this you musi 

w is very gra -O me.” 
ath is what a father Syrote to his daughter 


FOUNDED BY S. S. PACKARD, 1858, 


REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1899. 


Commercial and Stéenographic 


Departments. 


after her return to school from the Christmas | Send for Prospectus. Address L.H. PACKARD, 103 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


yacation at home. It is unsolicited testi- 





mony as to Lasell’s success in some impor- 

tant lines. 
Places are now being taken for the reat 
beginning September, 1899. Catalogue free 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. ments 67th 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





14 buildings thorough 
Oberlin College ¢ equipped with Hibrartes 
museums, laboratories, 1nd separate gym- 
nasia. Unusual Pginm ay in all depart- 
year begins Sept. 
full information address the treasurer, 


JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, O. 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


m 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
19th. For gency Farmished. Modern conveniences, 

schools in one. Board and tuition $250.00. 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky, 








MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA. 


Califorpia. Confers de; res for 
versities. Offers excellent oppe rtupities 
for the study of Art. — Ak locution ; ; 
also Business Course. 


C) litary A fe 

The only chartered Woman's College in pel wee pie Ko pA Shi ‘Mat v_W.CLA 
grees and presents N Government ‘Acadeinies mand ers, Macrons, ‘ 

its Alumne for graduate work at The U Uni-} Colleges. Full Commercial Course. 


Major B. F. Hyatt, A. M,, Prin. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC Bg ewe AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK, pee oe 8t., 

Boston. Reopens Oct. yy Usesmeier 

. Secretaries. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific 





unsurpassed for health. te oY moderate. 
Write for catalogue. Fall Aer a opens tre: 





school. Libra: Physical, chemical, bioleg- 
ical Ne 


® labora’ tories gymnasiu fa, ete ew 
Address MRS athletic field with ilé track. O Se 
a. - W heaton Seminar tember, 1599. pri, ‘. Sawynn, MA, 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


N ISS MITT LEBERGER’S School 

for Girls, 1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, 
O. Prepares for al coteess open to women. 
Fall term begins September 


NAUTICAL ACADEMY. | 


Aschool where boys 
atory for Annapolis and the colleges. Swim- | 28 miles from Bos 
ming, rowing, sailing, boat building, horse- 





w begins Sep 





extensive gro 





COMMANDANT, M.N. A., Easton, Maryland. 


— ——— WOMEN. 


hy 
courses ° for hi ae eoketis 


For Ctreular and views address the Presi- | wheeling and ridin; 
ip, ro Send for register. THE] dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., 





. 18, 99. Advanced 
tes and 


RESORT 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
IEEN’S ROYAL HOTEL A ‘AND CosTAaes. 
Opens June 8th. Road miles below Ni: 





ud. ¢ e influ- 
are happy. Prepar- ence. Beautifull and  reaitintelly aitan ea Falls. Golf, Ten 


Bow: Bai 
fishing; "splendid roads} for 
ine-hole and eight- 

t turf tennis courts 
McGaw & WINNETT. 


black-bass 


een-hole golf links. Finest 
in America. 





Norton, Mass. 





ESTERBROOK 


PENS <q 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 








20 cents 


a day go for carfare and are 
scarcely thought of. 


Telephone Service 


in Manhattan may be had 
for only a fraction of a cent 
over 20 cents a day and 
will save you much carfare. 


32,000 STATIONS 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE ae 
18 Cortlandt St. 952 Broadw: 
15 Dey St. 115 W. 38th x 








“ BANNER 


Bicycle Lamp 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosene Oil 


‘lested by thousands in use durin 
past season, giving satisfaction. .. PRICE 


GUARANTEED $I 75 
. 


WIND PROOF 
Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 

Easily Cleaned. Sold Everywhere. 
Circulars upon Application, 


All Parts Removable. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicagoa 











USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros,, Westfield, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Fate oon Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 

Terms of Subscription, oayaate in advance: one year $2.00; six 
months $1.00 ; three months 5@ cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single co’ ies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 

to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union 81.56 a year extra 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 

before change is to take effect; the old as weil as the new address 
must be given. 











DON’T GATHER DUST 


Rough riding a-wheel is smoothed immensely b 
chain—and a clean chain comes with using wii Males.:. + 


DIXON?’S caar 
GRAPHITES 


Tn five styles—stick and paste—the onl ‘ect lu 
for chains and sprockets.’ Sold by all dealers actos 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,N. J. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


OUND WORLD, ORIENT CRUISE, ETC.—Party 
leaves Oct. 17, round world; Feb. 1, grand $400 Mediterra- 
nean Cruise, the cheapest’ and most attractive trip leaving the 

U.S. next year. F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
hotel accommodations ow, at 


PARIS IN 1900. 
fair rates. Personally conducted 


A WORD TO THE WISE. parties. Membership restricted, 
TEETH nae ome coinbintas agg tne ating 


610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. r, St. Paul 
Building, New York, rozz Chestnut St. Phitedeipnt » Pa. 








Make sure of your steamer and 











And on Lake Champlain. 


pa typ tages r week 
dor postage fo or Illustrated 


SUMMER 
HOMES 
IN Book. 


VERMONT A. W. OCT teas ’Y. 
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“Progress and the 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway are 
one and inseparable.” 

For safe, comfortable 
and punctual travel be- 
tween Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, it has 
neither a superior nor 
an equal. 


Book, *‘Two Privileges Summer 
Travel’’ sent free to any address by 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir. 
able for Summer patronage. 
C. H. GREENLEAF & C6, 





THE 
‘‘“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 








The New York Central’s books of .travel. 


These small books are filled with information re- 
garding the resorts of America, best routes, time re- 


quired for journey and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4 x 8, gives 
synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books ; this Co 
oe free to any address on receipt of a postage stamp by George 
= oa meral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 

ew Yor'! 
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[_ THe TRACK OF THE GREAT NoRrHERn 1S THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. 
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It traverses the field of commercial development of the next quarter 
century. The Northwest offers to-day the best opportunities in America, 
The GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY is the main artery of this 
gtowing empife, with unexcelled service; fast modern vestibuled trains: 
cfossing the Rocky and Cascade Movntains by daylight. 
information from F. I. WHITNEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul. 


Illustrated 


(Mention this paper.) 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. B. BR. and connections 
From Grand Central Station, 


-] 


PProrontrers 
EERERRRRRRE 


sees 


ssbbsas 


e .M.. 
} 1:00P. M., 
12:00P. M., * New 
* Runs daily, including Genter. 
+t Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 


car seat. F 
t Air Line Limited, arrives and departs from Park Square Sta- 
tion, Boston. Return service same hour and by same route. § Will 
opt 125th st. 
rough parlor and sleeping cars hy each train. 
c. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








READING NOTICES 





The Summer Tourists’ Paradise. 


Cape Breton, Prince Fdward Island and Nova Scotia 
reached by unexcelled Twin-screw Steamship service of Plant 
Line from Boston, Beautifully illustrated: literature upon 
application to J. J Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 

Broadway, New York —Adv. . 


‘Briarcliff Farms.’’ 


years ago 
intention o 
ilk, butter, 


sausage, etc.,can be purchased here with the assurance 


LARKIN SOAP. 


that they are fresh, pure and rich. Briarcliff milk was 
shown by the analysis to contain 14.948 per cent. of 
solids, while the standard established as a legal 

Board of Health of New York is 


regularly 
surgeon connected with one of our 


Bicycle Bargains. 


Messrs H O'Neill & Co. are still offering their bicycles at 
$15.98—the last lot on the contract These machines are 
road wheels. 24-inch diamond frame, with a guarantee for 
the i 1998. They are safe wheels to ride and the price 
is $15.98 Two other bicycle bargains are also offered: 
“The Mentor” at and “The O'Neill” at $27. These 
are made in both ond and drop frames, for men and 
women, and are guaran as well for the year 1899 
Other bicycle sundries at low prices may be found in 
the line of gas lamps,. cyclometers. beils, etc, and so 
on an O'Neill & Co., 6th Ave., Twentieth to Twenty- 
first Stree 





-. THE NAME... 
Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish. ....... 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 


A sh chsh she she she she sheshe hash slese alee 











Special Features 


are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 








sone 15 Dr ISAACTHOMPSON) EYE WATER 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Sate Wow to: sbtsiny free, she, famous 
Eolas promiene worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkia St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 
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Rely ‘upon 


Platt’s 
Chlorides 


as your 
household 


disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; 





Powerful, safe and cheap ; 
Invaluable in the city home ; 
Indispensable in the country home ; 
Sold in quart bottles only by drug- 
gists and high-class grocers. 











Cut the string 

And let it run; 
Nothing like it 

Under the sun, 

There’s delight in the 
flavor, there’s health in 
the purity of HIRES Root- 
beer. The great temper- 
ance drink. When the day 
is hot there is no drink so 
satisfying; when the vi- 
tality islowno drink is so 
beneficial; when you are 
over heated no drink is so 
cooling as 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A temperance drink for everybody. 


Make it yourself at home. A package of 
Extract makes five gallons. Hires Root- 
beer, Carbonated ready for drinking. Sold 
everywhere by the bottle and case. rite to 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, and ssk how a boy can make 
from 40 cents to $4.60 per day. 

















FOR THE INVESTMENT OF _ 


July Disbursements 


We Own and Offer, Subject to Sale, the 
following High-Grade Securities: 


$8,000 Deposit, N. Y., Imp. 3%s. 
$44,000 Pottstown, Pa., School 3%4s. 
$60,000 Pittsburgh, Pa., School 4s. 

- $25,000 Mifflin Twp., Pa., School 4s. 
$14,000 Lebanon, 11]., School 4s. 
$80,000 Knoxville, Tenn., Funding 4s. 
$50,000 Athens, Ga., St. Imp. 4s. 
$75,000 Tarrant County, Tex., Refunding 4s. 
$50,000 Cleveland, O., Park 4s. 
$50,000 Paterson, N. J., School 4s. 
$30,000 Perth Amboy, N. J., School 4s, 
$74,000 Chippewa Falls, Wis., Refunding 4s. 
$15,000 Jackson County, Tex., Refunding 4%s. 
$35,000 Laurium, Mich., Sewer 5s. 
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Survey of the World. 


Tammany Hall’s celebration 
of the Fourth was enlivened 
unexpectedly by a speech from 
ex-Governor Hogg, of Texas, which had not 
been inspected in manuscript by the censor. 
The leaders of Tammany think that it is 
not expedient to encourage the aspirations 
of Mr. Bryan, and it had been planned that 
this celebration should direct attention to 
the qualifications of Mr. Augustus Van 
Wyck, the opponent of Colonel Roosevelt in 
last year’s New York campaign, for the first 
place on the next Democratic national ticket. 
References to the Chicago silver platform 
and Mr. Bryan were to be excluded. ‘The 
chief speech was made by Joseph J. Willett, 
of Alabama, who found in his remarks a 
place for the expected eulogy of Mr. Van 
Wyck. Ex-Governor Hogg’s name was not 
on the original program. Being in tbe 
city, he was invited to take the place of a 
speaker whose absence had not been fore- 
seen. He improved the opportunity by mak- 
ing an impassioned address in support of the 
Chicago silver platform and in favor of the 
renomination of Mr. Bryan. There was a 
quick and hearty response, the assembled 
rank and file of Tammany enthusiastically 
applauding his references to both the plat- 
form and the man. Afterward, when some 
one called for cheers for Mr. Van Wyck, the 
response was very feeble. This unforeseen 
incident is regretted by the leaders not only 
because it diverted attention from the can- 
didate whose political fortunes they desired 
to promote, but also for the reason that the 
real preference of the assembled politicians 
was shown by the loud and continued ap- 
plause. It is predicted that Mr. Croker, now 
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in Europe, will complain of the poor man- 
agement of his subordinates to whom the 
control of the anniversary exercises was in- 
trusted. It is rumored that at the coming 
meeting of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee the desire of a majority of the mem- 
bers for the abolition of the two-thirds rule 
for nominations in the national convention . 
will be disclosed, because it seems to them 
that while Mr. Bryan can easily obtain a 
majority it may be difficult for his friends to 
procure for him the votes of two-thirds of 
the delegates. 





Altho it was understood a 

The Alaskan fey weeks ago that the gov- 
Boundary ernments of the United 
States and Great Britain had virtually 
reached an agreement concerning a tempo- 
rary boundary line in the neighborhood of 
Skaguay and Dyea, it is now reported in 
Washington, and the report is confirmed at 
the Foreign Office in London, that there is a 
sharp disagreement and that the situation is 
more unsatisfactory than it has been at any 
time heretofore since the adjournment of the 
Joint Commission in February. The old 
marks on the two passes above Skaguay and 
Dyea. appear to be accepted, but the line on 
the Dalton trail. which was said to have 
been fixed two miles above the settlement of 
Klukwan, now appears to have been reject- 
ed. It is said that Canada insists that it 
shall be drawn below that settlement, not be- 
cause if so drawn it would give Canada a 
harbor or access to tidewater, but in order 
that the Porcupine mining district may be in 
Canadian territory. While it is true that 
agreement upon a temporary line would not 
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bind this country to the acceptance of the 
line as a permanent boundary, the change 
now desired appears to be opposed because it 
might in some way affect the case hereafter, 
and upon the ground that it is at variance 
with our construction of the treaty. Week 
before last, Senator Fairbanks, of the Joint 
Commission, began an inspection of the ter- 
ritory in question, going by train to the sum- 
mit of White Pass, and visiting Dyea, Ska- 
guay and the other pass. It was his purpose 
to touch at Pyramid Harbor and to examine 
the mining district in the neighborhood of 
Klukwan. 





The presence of two com- 
panies of militia at Carter- 
ville, Ill, has prevented an at- 
tack upon Brush’s mine. A party of armed 
strikers fired upon a carload of negro non- 
union miners near Carterville, week before 
last, killing one of them and the wife of an- 
other. That night the newcomers retaliated 
by driving the union men from their homes 
and burning their houses. In spite of this 
record of recent violence, the Secretary of 
the United Mine Workers of Illinois tele- 
graphed to the Governor a protest against the 
presence of the militia, saying that they were 
not needed because the sheriff had not ex- 
hausted his resources. The mining company 
is in the hands of a receiver, who has pro- 
cured from Judge Allen, ofthe Federal Court, 
an injunction restraining all persons from in- 
terfering with the employment of miners by 
the superintendent in charge. The attempt 
to cause a strike at the Homestead Steel 
Works of the Carnegie Company has come 
to nothing. The strike of the workmen in 
the smelting factories of Colorado is still in 
progress, and Chairman Grant, of the Amer- 
ican Smelting Company, says that if the 
strikers persist in demanding that the com- 
pany shall deal with the union the factories 
will remain closed. The 1,600 miners at 
Wilkes-Barre who went on strike because the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company required those 
who worked in gaseous veins to use safety 
lamps, have yielded and will submit to the 
rule, which, the company asserts, was made 
for their own protection. The threatened 
strike of the 11,000 employees on the street 
railways in Brooklyn has been averted. A 
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committee of the workmen called upon the 
President of the company and was cordially 
received. After an amicable discussion of 
two hours an understanding was reached as 
to the committee’s list of grievances, the 
President promising that no employee should 
suffer for having become a member of the 
committee or for joining the union. The city 
of London, Ontario, is under martial law, 
owing to a riot in which supporters of 
the striking employees of the street railway 
company overcame the police and injured the 
company’s property. 





The floods which have caused 
so great a loss of life and 
property along the course of 
the Brazos River in Texas, from Calvert 
to the Gulf, were due to an unprecedented 
rainfall, which is said to have been forty- 
two inches in one week at the town of 
Sealy. The river rose sixty-two feet, the 
dispatches say, at Richmond, a prosperous 
town in the center of a rich and low-lying 
agricultural region,.and at one time the area 
covered by the flood was estimated to be 
500 miles long and 50 feet wide. In the dis- 
trict which has suffered most there were 
about 40,000 inhabitants, a majority of them 
negroes, who lived on the bottom lands in 
small settlements or isolated cabins. Many 
were drowned before they could escape 
from their dwellings, and it is known that 
89 lives were lost in the first days of the 
flood. Others made their way to tracts of 
higher land, taking their horses and cattle, 
but the rising waters made small islands 
of these tracts. On one of them which had 
an unflooded area of only half an acre, 300 
refugees huddled together without shelter 
and almost without food for four days. 
Another similar island was occupied for 
three days by 400 persons, suffering not only 
from hunger, but also from the presence 
of many snakes and wildcats which had 
been driven to the place by the flood. Some 
sought to save their lives by climbing the 
trees, and the rescuing boats took scores of 
starving men and women from the treetops. 
The number of lives lost is not known; it 
can scarcely be less than 200, and it may 
be twice as many. The loss of property— 
cotton, corn, sugar cane, live stock, houses, 
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bridges and railroad lines—is estimated at 
$15,000,000. It is said that 2,000 wagon 
road bridges have been swept away, and that 
the railroad companies must spend .$4,000.- 
000 in restoring, their lines. A majority of 
the inhabitants of the flooded area are now 
destitute. The negroes have lost ajl they 
had, and planters who were prosperous 
have nothing but their land, which is still 
under water. The National, Government 
has used the boats of the Life Saving Serv- 
ice and the Revenue Marine'in rescuing 
those who were in danger, and is supply- 
ing rations to the needy. To the sum raised 
in the cities of Texas for the relief of the 
destitute large contributions from residents 
of New York have been added. 





The fifth annual tournament 
of the United States Golf 
Association was opened on 
the 3d inst. on the links of the Onwentsia 
Club at Lake Forest, thirty miles north of 
Chicago. There were 112 entries, 98 play- 
ers completed the circuit, and 32 qualified 
for the contest. Charles B. McDonald, of 
Chicago, won the gold medal for the lowest 
score in the qualifying round. About two- 
thirds of the players were from the East, 
and one of these was Findlay S. Douglas, of 
the Fairfield Club, who won the champion- 
ship last, year. When the number of con- 
testants had been narrowed down to eight, 
only one Western man was left. Douglas 
was playing finely and had made a great 
score against Dorgan, a strong Scotch player 
well known in the West. The four players 
in the semi-finals were Douglas, Herbert M. 
Harriman, of the Meadow Brook Golf Club 
of Hempstead, L. I.: W. J. Travis, of the 
Oakley Country Club, and Charles B. -Mc- 
Donald, of Chicago. On the last day the de- 
cisive struggle took place between Douglas 
and Harriman, and the championship was 
won by the latter by 3 up and 2 to play. Mr. 
Harriman was a prominent footbalk. player 
at Princeton. The championship has now 
been won for the first time by a player born 
in America. The team of athletes from 
Yale and Harvard which is to meet a team 
from Oxford and Cambridge on the Queen’s 
Club grounds in London on the 22d inst., 
sailed from New York on the 5th. Harvard 
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supplied thirteen of the men and Yale nine. 
The new yacht “ Columbia,” which is to de- 
fend the America’s Cup against the attack 
of the “Shamrock,” has been racing with 
her predecessor, the ‘“ Defender,” and her 
superiority over the older boat appears to 
have been proved. The winner in the In- 
ternational Chess Tournament at London is 
Emanuel Lasker. At the Henley regatta 
the Diamond Sculls were won for the second 
time by B. H. Howell, an American who 
was born in Brooklyn, but was graduated at 
Cambridge, in England, last year. 





At Santiago up to the 7th 
inst. there had been 132 cases 
of yellow fever and 27 deaths, 
all the victims of the disease, two ex- 
cepted, having been Americans. Among the 
dead are Major Heatwole, chief commissary 
of volunteers, who enlisted from Indiana 
and was a brother of Congressman Heat- 
wole, of Minnesota; Captain Paul Clen- 
denin, surgeon in charge of the army hos- 
pital, and Lieut. James B. McLaughlin, of 
the Signal Service, formerly chief clerk of 
the Weather Bureau at Washington. Two 
cases have been reported at Manzanillo, and 
there have been two deaths from the disease 
in Puerto Principe. At last accounts Ha- 
vana was still free from the fever, altho 
there had been two or three cases of illness 
as to the nature of which there was doubt. 
The distribution of Santiago’s share of the 
fund of $3,000,000 will be deferred for a 
month, owing to the prevalence of fever in 
or near the city. At Manzanillo 2,360 Cu- 
ban soldiers applied for the bounty, and 
altho the names of half of them were not 
on the rolls payment was mage to all. A 
committee appointed by the clubs of the 
Cuban National Party will visit all parts 
of the island to collect a fund which is to 
be used in buying a house for General 
Gomez and providing for his declining 
years. Gutierrez Celis, a rich Spanish mer- 
chant of San Cristobal, has been captured 
by bandits and taken to the mountains, 
where he is held for a ransom. The Fourth. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


_ was celebrated with much energy in Ha- 


vana, where a large supply of. firecrackers 
was consumed. There was a salute at noon 
from the guns of Cabanas; the American 
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troops paraded in the afternoon, and in the 
evening a banquet at the Tacon Theater was 
attended by the American military officers 
and the Cuban civil officers of the city and 
province. In Porto Rico the anniversary 
was generally observed, the celebration in 
San Juan being noticeably enthusiastic. An 
eight-oared race between Porto Ricans and 
a crew from the American ships was won by 
the natives, to the surprise and chagrin of 
the sailors. 





We have the last echoes of the 
treaty in the news from Madrid that 
the Senate ratified it on July 3d, and then 
adjourned. Sefior Montero Rios, President 
of the Spanish Peace Commission, announced 
that Spain would enjoy the same commercial 
rights in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines as would be enjoyed by the United 
States and the treaty was based upon the prin- 
ciple that Spain had relinquished sovereignty 
over Cuba in order that the island should be- 
come independent and not be annexed to the 
United States. Following close upon this 
comes the news that the examination of Ad- 
miral Cervera and the other commanders of 
the Spanish fleet destroyed in the battle of 
Santiago has been completed and the special 
court martial convened has acquitted and for- 
mally liberatedthem. Apart from this the gen- 
eral situation in Spainis by no means pleas- 
ant. The Carlist troubles continue and the po- 
lice have seized a number of cases of rifles on 
the Pyrenean frontier, which the Carlists ad- 
mit having imported, but-say that these and 
other seizures represent only a small pro- 
portion of their supplies. The efforts of the 
Government 4o remedy the financial situation 
have involved additional taxation, and the re- 
sult has been very widespread disorder. Riot- 
ous mobs have assembled in Barcelona, Ali- 
cante, Valencia and other places, and have 
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with difficulty been scattered by gendarmes. 


and infantry. In Barcelona the rioters at- 
tacked a church and Jesuit school and made 
demonstrations before the episcopal palace, 
shouting, ‘“ Down with the Jesuits!” Stores 
have been closed and the street car service 
suspended. In the efforts to restore order 
many people were wounded, tho apparently 
there were no fatal casualties. 
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The rainy season is on in the 
Philippines in full force, and 
military operations are at a 
standstill, giving time for general discussion 
and investigation of the situation. General 
Otis announces that he has recruited 1,000 
men from among the volunteers now there as 
the nucleus of two regiments, and arrange- 
ments are being perfected here for bringing 
them up to the full quota. General Jos. A. 
Wheeler is to go to the islands for service. 
President Schurman emphasizes the state- 
ment that Luzon is the key to the situation 
and with that pacified there will be little 
trouble elsewhere. The death of General 
Luna, at the hands of Aguinaldo’s guard, ap- 
pears to have been the result of a conspiracy 
to displace Aguinaldo, but has resulted in 
establishing his“authority more firmly than 
ever. A new phase of the question as to the 
relation of American officials to Aguinaldo 
appears in a suit for libel brought by Consul 
Pratt, of Singapore, against the Singapore 
and Hongkong papers for their statements 
that he had promised Filipino independence 
in return for Aguinaldo’s help. He denies 
most positively ever having made’ any such 
promise. The negotiations for the release 
of the Spanish garrison at Baler have result- 
ed in an agreement to deliver the sick sol- 
diers, but the Filipinos still hold on to the 
friars, confident that they will in due time 
bring a handsome ransom from Spain. The 
Commission is preparing for its return, and 
Admiral Dewey, President Schurman, Col- 
onel Denby and Professor Worcester will 
meet at Washington in the fall and report. 


In the 
Philippines 





As was natural In- 
dependence Day was 
celebrated abroad 
with exceptional interest. The American 
colonies at London, Paris, Berlin, Rome — 
and elsewhere met and there were ad- 
dresses by prominent men. The meeting at 
London was a very brilliant one, ad- 
dresses ‘being made by Ambassador Choate, 
Cardinal Vaughan, Dr. Henry Montagu But- 
ler, Master of Trinity College; Mark Twain 
and others. Cardinal Vaughan’s address was 
especially notable for the way in which he 
urged that America and England unite in 
their policy in the Far East as against the 
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Russian policy. He asked the question, 
Which Power should be predominant over 
the great continents yet unreclaimed by 
Christian civilization, “the despotic power 
that looms north of Asia, or the power of 
the liberty-loving nations represented by the 
English-speaking people,” and said that the 
question is, “ Which of the two extremes 
in modes of government shall prevail ?” 
Entirely apart from the commercial inter- 
ests or the wealth of England or. America, 
he urged that the missions of the English- 
speaking race be carried on successfully 
in the new century, which may see the 
“completion in a great measure of our com- 
mon mission.” While Cardinal Vaughan is 
well known as an enthusiastic Englishman, 
his words have been interpreted, not un- 
naturally, as indicating the general policy 
of the Vatican, especially in regard to the 
influences to be brought to bear in China. 
Ambassador Choate made an impressive ad- 
dress, praising the Anglo-Saxon Alliance, 
yet affirming that Americans cannot be Eng- 
lish, but must still be‘ Americans. In Hol- 
land the chief celebration was the visit of 
the American delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference to Delft, where a wreath of silver 
oak and laurel, leaves was placed on the 
tomb of Grotius. There were addresses by 
Ambassador White, President Seth Low, A. 
P. C. Van Karnebeck, former Foreign Min- 
ister and head of the Dutch Delegation at 
the Peace Conference, and Prime Minister 
Dr. de Beaufort. 





The special committee appoint- 
ed to examine the scheme for 
mediation and arbitration have 
reported and their report is to be taken up 
for careful consideration. In view of its 
length and importance the Conference ad- 
journed on July 7th for ten days in order 
to allow the delegates time in which to con- 
sult their Governments and receive final in- 
structions. The whole scheme includes fifty- 
six articles. Arbitration is made purely op- 
tional and not compulsory, in deference to 
the statement of the German delegate that 
he had received formal instructions not to 
accept the principle of obligatory arbitration 
otherwise than by special conventions; ar- 
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bitrators are to exercise all the functions 
and enjoy the privileges of diplomatic offi- 
cers. Powers acepting arbitration will. 
cease all direct relations in regard to the dis- 
puted question which shall be considered ex- 
clusively referred to the mediatory Powers. 
In other respects the original report appears 
to be essentially preserved. The American 
request for ‘considering the question of pri- 
vate property at sea has been so far ac- 
cepted that the Conference by unanimous 
vote advised that a special Conference be 
summoned hereafter to deal with it. Am- 
bassador White in presenting the American 
ease recognized the difficulties arising from 
absence of instruction on the matter from 
powerful governments, doubts as to the 
competence of the Conference, and the length 
of time necessary for a discussion of all the 
bearings of the case. The general attitude 
in regard to the question was eminently 
curteous and considerate and at one time 
there was a good deal of hope that the Con- 
ference would be willing to take it up not- 
withstanding these difficulties. On July 6th 
the Queen of Holland entertained the peace 
envoys at her palace at Amsterdam. 
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At the anticipated meeting of 

Brussels at the Legislature on July 4th 
P anen the Prime Minister and the 
Government yielded to the opposition and 
agreed to the appointment of a commission 
to examine the various projects of reform. 
This was regarded as a practical with- 
drawal of the electoral bill which had been 
presented and had raised such bitter op- 
position on the part of the Socialists; was 
hailed as a‘ great triumph for the Liberals 
and was received with great relief by the 
country generally. Meantime the matter is 
to come more fully before the special com- 
mittee, which, representing all the parties, 
will scarcely, it is believed, accept the Gov- 
ernment propositions. Just what form will 
be adopted for the final settlement is not 
yet certain. There are various suggestions, 
including the dissolution of the Legislature 
and a new election, or a general referen- 
dum. The leader of the opposition an- 
nounced that the various members would re- 
main united in order to combat any at- 
tempt of the Government to resume offen- 
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Sive tactics and prevent any fresh party at- 
tack, to which the clericals retorted that 
they would remain united in defense of the 
constitution. There was considerable tu- 
mult at the meeting of the Provincial Coun- 
cil at Antwerp when a resolution was pre- 
sented favoring the rejection of the new 
bill. A protest against this as a censure 
of the Government was received with great 
marks of hostility both against the Govern- 
ment and the priests. Similarly at Liége 
‘there was considerable confusion, the op- 
‘position members of the Provincial Council 
manifesting their demand for universal suf- 
frage and a republic. The Royalists made 
-a counter demonstration and the sitting was 
closed in a tumult. 





The Dreyfus trial com- 
mences this week, and 
as a preliminary step 
toward it the House of Deputies was ad- 
.journed for the long vacation. At the very 
last the Government was sustained by a 
strong majority on a side issue, which, how- 
"ever, indicated the general confidence in its 
management of affairs. Another step was 
the dismissal, as soon as the Chamber had 
adjourned, of General Zurlinden from his 
post of Military Governor of Paris, and the 
-appointment of General Joseph Brugere. So 
far, therefore, as possible the Government 
has done everything to secure for the trial 
:an atmosphere of impartiality. Very nearly 
:all officials who have been committed to the 
condemnation of the Captain have been dis- 
placed by men who are understood to hold 
their judgments absolutely in abeyance, 
:awaiting the verdict of the court. The week 
has been a busy one for the Captain, who 
has had continued conferences with his two 
‘lawyers. The whole matter has been set be- 
fore him, and has revealed many strange 
‘things. He was under the strong conviction 
‘that General Boisdeffre and President 
Faure were his stanch friends and would do 
all in their power for him. Of Colonel Pic- 
quart he had heard absolutely nothing. His 
‘general health is excellent. and he shows an 
intellectual power that the lawyers had not 
anticipated in view of his long imprison- 
‘ment. Punishment has also been meted out 
tto his Governor, who exceeded his instruc- 
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tions in keeping Dreyfus in irons and other. | 


wise brought special pressure to bear upon 
him to secure a confession. Another hoax 
has been exposed. A little time since M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire, who left the Court 
of Cassation in indignation at its course, af- 
firmed that he had absolute proofs of Drey- 
fus’s guilt. It appears now that the man who 
told him of them has written him a letter 
saying that the whole matter was fabricated 
for the purpose of fooling the ex-Judge and 
that he had no proof against Dreyfus. 





Apparently the most dan- 
gerous point in the South 
African situation has been 
passed, altho there is still enough of uncer- 
tainty to make peace. prophets somewhat 
cautious. In response to a telegram from 
the Pope urging that some arrangement 
with England be effected, President Kruger 
has said that, while a complete settlement 
it still distant, the most serious danger has 
been averted. The Volksraad has appointed 
a committee to consider the schemes of re- 
form in representation, but there is much 
popular clamor and loud assertions are 
made by the Boers that the proposals go too 
far. From Cape Colony come reports that 
Premier Schreiner announces his entire ap- 
proval of the Transvaal suggestions. But 
Sir Gordon Spriggs, the late Premier, as 
positively affirms that they are ludicrously 
inadequate and far below the “ irreducible 
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‘minimum ”’ presented by Sir Alfred Milner, 


and the lines of cleavage between the 
Afrikanders and the English are becoming 
more strongly marked. From England 
comes the news that, without bustle, but 
with evident determination, troops are 
being made ready so that should war break 
out the Transvaal will have to face at once 
an army of 100,000 men with at least 20,- 
000 in reserve. Sir Alfred Milner and the 
English Cabinet are keeping very quiet, 
neither affirming nor denying the very con- 
tradictory reports repeated on every hand. 
The result of the whole situation is that 
there is a general conviction that war will 
be averted, but that there will be a long and 
tedious discussion, in which the crafty Oom 
Paul will yield inch by inch, only so rapidly 
as he can carry his Boers with him. 
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The Mistakes of the Philippine Campaign. 


By James Martin Miller. 


(Mr. Miller has lately returned from the Philippines, where he served as correspondent of the St. Louis. 


Globe-Democrat and the Chicago Inter-Ocean.) 


AFTER Admiral Dewey had captured the 
Arsenal at Cavite, certain of our Consuls 
in the Far East went there with Aguinaldo, 
much against the wishes of the Admiral. 
The facts as given the writer by a naval 
officer in Manila, who was in a position to 
know every move made, have never before 
been made public. 

One afternoon the Consuls came to the 
Admiral and desired very much that head- 
quarters be given Aguinaldo in Cavite. The 
Admiral said he would not give him quar- 
ters as commander of the insurgent army, 
but would, of course, allow him to stay 
there as he would any one else. 

The Admiral desired that Aguinaldo be 
kept away from the Philippines, and should 
travel. His plan was to send him to the 
United States, even if it was necessary to 
send him on a war ship, and keep him in- 
terested in our country instead of staying in 
Cavite Province to hatch up trouble among 
his people and holding conferences with 
the Consul from Hong Kong and others. 
But the Consuls kept on in their work of 
“ diplomacy,” and Aguinaldo soon _ be- 
gan his policy of insolent assumption 
and aggression toward the United States 
Government. Meantime, Admiral Dewey 
was busy maintaining the blockade of 
Manila Bay during the long wait for the 
army to arrive, and in holding his own 
against the aggressions of the European 
war ships that appeared with selfish and 
unreasonable views of their rights and du- 
ties. Then came the army, giving Dewey 
much needed relief from his long strain in 
handling all the harassing little details on 
both land and bay. Brigadier-General An- 
derson, commander, came first with two 
regiments of men. Then came Brigadier- 
General Greene, with three regiments, com- 
prising the second expedition, and Major- 
General McArthur, with four -regiments, 
the third expedition, and Major-General 


Wesley Merritt, who had been chosen 
Commander-in-Chief of the Highth Army 
Corps, which is the official designation of 
the army in the Philippines. 

General Merritt arrived at Cavite on the 
transport ‘‘ Newport,’ July 26th, with one 
regiment. This was nearly three months 
after Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet. 
General Merritt was followed in a few days 
by Major-General Elwell 8S. Otis, now com- 
manding the Eighth Army Corps, and Brig- 
adier-General H. G. Otis with two regiments. 

Eleven thousand American soldiers were 
now at Cavite. From this time on Dewey 
bad little to do with Aguinaldo, and through 
the manipylations of the Consuls, and 
then the army officers, soon lost all his 
strings on him, altho Aguinaldo sought the 
Admiral at all times. Officers at Manila 
who are well informed make a quiet re- 
mark occasionally to the effect that Dewey 
could have handled Aguinaldo in such a 
manner as to have staved off the awful 
tangle we now find ourselves in as the un- 
happy sequel to the Spanish war. By this 
they assume that there would have been no 
insurrection without Aguinaldo. At any 
rate, Aguinaldo established his headquar- - 
ters at Malolos, and accomplished the con- 
solidation of the factions in the insurrec- 
tionary parties in Northern Luzon. Aguin- 
aldo always had the natives strongly ce- 
mented in his home province, Cavite, to the 
south of Manila. The Spaniards still held 
a few outposts, but these had been but 
feebly defended after Dewey destroyed the 
Spanish fleet and sent dismay throughout 
their army. It was now easy for Aguin- 
aldo to drive the Spaniards within the walls 
of the city and leave him uninterrupted 
in the interior. He immediately set about 
organizing the provinces under Tagalo 
heads, establishing the cedula, or head tax, 
amounting to from $2 to $25 per year for 
each male, and imposed export and import 
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duties. Spanish priests and business men 
were made prisoners when it suited Aguin- 
aldo’s convenience, and the Visayans and 
Vicols were made to dance attendance to 
the Tagalo chiefs put in charge of provin- 
cial and town governments throughout 
Luzon, and on the islands of Panay, Albay, 
Cebu, Negros, Samar and Leyte, the most 
thickly populated and fertile of the group. 
The Tagalos always have been the fighters 
and have compelled the other tribes named, 
which are inclined to be peaceable, to come 
under their banner, altho the Visayans out- 
number the Tagalos. The Guia de las Islas 
Filipinas for 1898 gives the population of 
the three leading tribes as _ follows: 
Visayans, 2,000,000; ‘Tagalos, 1,800,000; 
Vicols, 500,000. The fierce tribes in the 
southernmost islands of Mindanao and Sulu 
have never been with either insurgents or 
Spaniards, but are ready to fight anybody 
who comes along. These are nearly all Mo- 
hammedans, and polygamy is one of their 
customs. 

Aguinaldo went ahead with his work of 
organization even before Merritt and Dewey 
took Manila on August 13th. The Span- 
iards surrendered Manila just a few hours 
after the protocol establishing peace be- 
tween the United States and Spain had been 
signed. While the peace negotiations were 
pending and the final disposition of the 
whole archipalego being determined it was 
settled that the authority of the United 
States, was to be supreme. Neither Span- 
iards nor insurgents, of course, were to 
have any share in the Government. There 
was doubt, however, on the part of General 
Merritt, commanding the army, and Admiral 
Dewey, the navy, as to the exact status of 
the insurgents, and in the reply to their 
joint message to Washington for instruc- 
tions the following came: 


“* ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 17th, 1898. 
“The President directs that there must be no 
joint occupation with the insurgents. The in- 
surgents and all others must recognize the mili- 
tary occupation and authority of the United 
States, and the cessation of hostilities pro- 
claimed by the President. By order of the Sec- 
retary of War, 
“TI. C. Corsin, Adjutant-General.” 
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Aguinaldo kept right on building in. 
trenchments, arming and drilling his so) 
diers and getting all the provinces more 
completely under his control From. Aguin- 
aldo’s point of view, the United States 
army had just exchanged places with the 
Spanish army, and the insurrection was 
still on, altho actual fighting did not begin 
until February 5th. 

During the six months that Aguinaldo had 
taken, or rather had been given by the for. 
bearance of the United States Government, 
to prepare himself to resist the authority of 
the United States, what was our army do- 
ing ? It could do nothing, because of the 
period of enforced inactivity after the pro- 
tocol was signed, when no supplies nor sol- 
diers could. be taken to the Philippines, 
This state of affairs operated to our disad- 
vantage very greatly, and Aguinaldo was 
quick to take advantage of it. After the 
terms of peace were settled at Paris our 
Government could have resisted Aguinaldo’s 
hostile attitude, but it didn’t. Our Govern- 
ment did everything, too much, to avoid hos- 
tilities. The two Filipino papers were used 
to work up the superstitious Filipino rank 
and file to hating the Americano, the same 
as they had the Spaniard. 

Meantime, General Merritt, who was just 
getting acquainted with affairs, had left to 
serve on the Paris Commission, never to re- 
turn. Major-General Otis succeeded him 
as commander. Some of his staff officers 


.are holdovers from General Merrit’s admin- 


istration, and others are his own favorites 
appointed by himself. In Manila you will 
hear that there are two factions on Gen- 
ral Otis’s staff, one the old Merritt holdovers 
and the other General Otis’s personal favor- 
ites appointed by him. The old Merritt men 
may say in a quiet way that the campaign 
should be conducted differently; that officers 
and enlisted men who are sick or wounded, 
many of them down with dysentery and 
at the point of death, with no hope of re 
covery if they stay in the Philippines, should 
be treated with more consideration, and 
they blame Otis rather than the Adminis- 
tration at Washington for the treatment 
given them. When a helplessly and hope: 
lessly sick officer or man asks to be sent 
home, probably his wife and family~are 
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cabling; the transport is going in a few days 
on which he desires to sail; the physician 
says it is the only thing that may save him, 
and there is doubt whether he will be able 
to be carried to the ship. He applies to Gen, 
eral Otis for a leave of absence or furlough 
on account of disability, so he can be mus- 
tered out after his arrival home, or when the 
Government is through with his regiment’s 
services. If there is one thing that a sol- 
dier prizes more highly than any other, it 
is to be mustered out. He doesn’t want to 
resign, but General Otis will worry these 
poor helpless men, many of them doubly 
sick from wound and disease, and compel 
them to hand in their unconditional res- 
ignation, no matter what the regimental 
officers recommend, and no matter what the 
unfortunate man’s record has been, or how 
well he has served his country. 

By an unconditional resignation, the sol- 
dier surrenders every right he possesses, 
and he naturally looks upon it as most hu- 
miliating. But there-are few of them who 
will not make any sacrifice to get home, 
but after they have waited until the last 


day before their transport sails, and in the. 


meantime exhausted all the influence of 
their regimental officers to avoid the uncon- 
ditional resignation, Otis is unmovable, and 
the poor fellow starts home, saying, “ Wait 
until the volunteers who enlisted to fight in 
one war and have fought in two get home 
and out of the army, all the people shall 
know of our treatment.” Otis has acquired 
the name of “ Watch Dog of the Treasury ” 
among army men. 

The Otis appointees will say in a man. 
ner not so quiet that General Otis is mis- 
understood, that he was a lawyer and wants 
everything done right, that the navy has 
not stood by him, etc. The navy officers 
will refer to some facts, among them that 
the transport “St. Paul” stood in front of 
lloilo for 47 days with a regiment of sol- 
diers imprisoned on her, and meantime the 
insurgents of the second city in the Philip- 
pines were fortifying themselves and pre- 
paring to hold the city, and were so strong 
and desperate when our men finally did land 
that they burned the city and almost entire- 
ly destroyed it. “We don’t know under 
whose orders the ‘St. Paul’ was held, with 
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about 1,000 angry and disheartened sol- 
diers and officers, before Llolio for six long 
weeks; it may have been Washington, but 
General Otis expects under any circum- 
stances that the navy must dance to music 
furnished by him, no matter how much it 
conflicts with our own duties,” say the 
naval officers. Imagine keeping a war ship 
as convoy with the “St. Paul” for the 
above time! By. 
Have General Otis’s reports misled the peo- 
ple of this republic, or have they been 
emasculated at Washington ? The pub- 
lished reports certainly would do worse than 
mislead the public if they mislead the Ad- 
ministration. ; 
On January 29th General Otis cabled 
home to the effect that there would be a 


Philippine Campaign. 


_ peaceful solution of the trouble with the 


Filipinos, and that there would be no war. 
In just one week from that time war begun. 
Other dispatches have been misleading also. 
As our lines have lengthened around Manila 
and our army advanced further into the in- 
terior of Luzon, and. then we took [Iloilo 
and Cebu on other islands and won battle 
after battle, not one being lost to us, has 
our position, with the inadequate force we 
have there, been strengthened or weakened? 
It certainly has spread out and dissipated 
our strength, making it possible for the 
enemy to attack us at some important 
point necessarily weak and give us such a 
reverse and the enemy so much encourage- 
ment that the war would be _ prolonged. 
Some one is certainly to blame for lack of 
judgment in properly sizing up the situa. 
tion and having a force necessary to crush 
the rebellion and occupy and hold every 
province, all of the coast towns and the 25 
lighthouses in the islands, giving a govern- 
ment that would protect all the people and 
their property. This would bring to us the 
respect and confidence of the ignorant 
masses who are being deceived by the in- 
surgent leaders and forced to fight. 

On March 10th General Lawton arrived 
at Manila with two thousand soldiers. The 
public was led to believe that General Law- 
ton was to be in command of the fighting 
forces. He forced the transport “ Grant,” 
in order to arrive at Manila as soon as pos- 
sible. He reported to General Otis at once. 
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He reported the second and third day ready 
for duty, and finally in disgust sent word to 
General Otis that he would remain on the 
“Grant” anchored in Manila Bay, and to 
send for him when wanted. Days came 
and went, Lawton. taking his daily exercise 
in walking about the decks of the trans- 
port. Finally General Thomas M. Ander- 
son was ordered home, and Lawton was 
given command of his division. 
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During Otis’s administration many of his 
leading generals have gone home “for or. 
ders,” and now Admiral Dewey has left; 
the Philippine commission is to go next. 
‘Otis wants Consul Williams to go, for to 
my knowledge he has said so. The Admin. 
istration, to all appearances, has stood by 
Otis, which, of course, is proper, but has he 
demonstrated that he is equal to the situa- 
tion ? 


Cuicaco, ILL, 


The Comedy of Spiritualism. 


By Agnes 

Ir is a curious and humiliating truth that 
the world, which has always on hand an 
unlimited supply of fresh follies, should 
nevertheless turn back every now and then 
to dally fondly with the old ones. We have 
countless new ways of making ourselves 
ridiculous, yet the ways of our ancestors 
are still dear to our hearts. Two hundred 
years have passed since that luckless clergy- 
man, Robert Kirk, of Aberfoyle, gave the 
public the benefit of his researches into the 
spirit land, for which indiscretion he was— 
if report speak true—carried away bodily 
by the indignant spooks, less wedded to 
publicity then than now. One hundred and 
fifty years have passed since the Wesleys, 


of Epworth—a truly remarkable family— - 


were so thoroughly at home with disem- 
bodied souls that—like a modern medium— 
they knew their visitors’ Christian names, 
and were on terms of friendly and con- 
fidential intercourse. Fifteen years have 
passed since an epidemic of spiritualism in 
its most virulent form ravaged the coun- 
try, until checked by the drastic measures 
of the Seybert Commission. To-day, in 
this year of grace 1899, the same vener- 
able farce is being played with the same 
venerable accompaniments, and with all the 
zest and unction which distinguished earlier 
performances. 

It is to be feared that the college profess- 
ors who are now preparing, with Mrs. 
Piper’s aid, to overthrow barriers as old as 
creation, will never entertain us as pleasant- 


Repplier. 


ly as did the gentlemen who formed the 
Seybert Commission, and whose published 
report is one of the most supremely read- 
able books ever given to a grateful world. 
The spirits who discourse to Mr. Hyslop, or 
to Dr. Hodgson, on “ the higher laws which 
secure individual happiness” are sad 
prosers when compared to the vivacious 
Marie St. Clair, who fifteen. years ago 
coquetted so coyly with Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, or when placed by the side of the 
ghostly poet who penned his wonderful 
verses for the inspiration of Dr. Calvin 
Knerr. We have no particular need of a 
spirit school of ethics, still less of a spirit 
school of theology, and the tendency of Mrs. 
Piper’s spooks to wax controversial and dog: 
matic is the least pleasing trait in their de- 
velopment. If, as we are assured, doctors, 
dead and gone, propose practicing medicine 
through Mrs. Piper’s agency, their living. 
brothers can be relied upon to frustrate this 
base design. If defunct lawyers are still 
determined to counsel confiding clients, the 
bar will see to it that such counsels bear 
no fruit. But when a spirit wants to 
preach, there seems to be no possibility of 
preventing him. The most melancholy 
thing about the spectral world, as revealed 
to us by Mr. Hyslop and Dr. Hodgson, is 
that none of its shadowy inhabitants appear 
to have any useful or agreeable occupations 
of their own—occupations commensurate 
with their high estate. The glory of the 





universe is theirs, theirs is the music of the: 
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spheres; yet they swarm into a medium’s 
squalid parlor, holding “amiable disquisi- 
tions,” and talking the saddest of sad twad- 
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dle at her behest. Gone is the majesty and 


sullied is the holiness of death. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Trusts Constitutional. 
By John R. Rogers, 


GovERNoR OF WASHINGTON, 


REPLYING to your request, allow me to 
say it is generally understood that United 
States Attorney-General Griggs has declared 
national regulation or control of trusts to 
be impossible. Since the failure of the Sher- 
man act this statement has been commonly 
accepted as true. Now it is said that what 
the general ‘Government cannot accomplish 
the States are able tc manage. I do not be- 
lieve this latter statement to be true; indeed, 
I am inclined to consider it a mere evasion. 

In the first place, it must be admitted by all 
that ours is a popular government, repre- 
sentative in form, and that our representa- 
tives in Congress, or elsewhere, cannot ex- 
ceed the authority which has been delegated 
to them by the people. They cannot exercise 
power of which they are not possessed. 

Under our American theory of government 
all the people were present at the formation 
of the United States Constitution. Each cit- 
izen was present in the person of his accred- 
ited representative. Under this constitution 
certain powers were delegated by the people 
and certain powers were reserved which 
were never delegated and are therefore still 
in the possession of the citizen. After dele- 
gating power to the three departments of 
gzovernment, certain distinct and positive 
reservations were made, as, see Amend- 
ments 9 and 10, United States Constitution, 
adopted at the first session of the first Con- 
gress, March 5th, 1789, as follows: 

ARTICLE IX. | 
RESERVED RIGIITS. 

“The enumeration in the Constitution, of cer- 
tain rights, shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others, retained by the people.” 

ARTICLE X. 
POWERS NOT DELEGATED RESERVED. 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 


to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

These amendments, it appears to me, are 
clearly intended to make effective the letter 
and spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence regarding inalienable rights. In the 
Declaration it is clearly stated that certain 
rights, powers and privileges are inherent 
in the citizen. These rights are, it is said, 
inalienable; that is, the citizen cannot be 
rightfully or lawfully divested of them. 
Jefferson does not undertake to set them 
forth in ertenso. Among these, it appears 
plain to me, is the fundamental, natural 
right to buy and sell and make combinations 
not detrimental to the public good. This 
right, it seems clear to me, having never 
been delegated by the citizens, and being an 
inalienable right, cannot legally be denied. 

Combinations that are detrimental to the 
general public can, of course, be prohibited. 
A great majority of the trusts will, however, 
unquestionably be able to show, to the satis- 
faction of the United States Supreme Court, 
at least, that vy the use of large capital and 
improved methods they have reduced the 
cost of their product and are thus a benefit 
and not a detriment to the general public; 
and further, that the only persons who are 
injured are their comparatively few competi- 
tors; that the greatest good of the greatest 
number has been secured. 

If I am correct in these statements, the 
final decision of our court of last resort will, 
under our peculiar form of government,. 
support the great corporations now ordi- 
narily called “ trusts;” and State legislation 
as a remedy for the oppressive power of 
money will prove a mere temporary delusion, 
comparable only to the fable wherein the 
mice resolved to bell the cat. 

The problem presented by the trusts is not 
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a new one, is. only a new phase of a very old 
one—to wit,God and Mammon; the God-given 
rights of humanity against which are pitted 
in apparently unequal struggle the power 
of money. 

I have elsewhere characterized it as 
the fight of the Almighty Dollar against 
Almighty God. In this siruggie one most 
noticeable fact is pressed upon our atten- 
tion: Large numbers of people who have 
ranged themselves—in thought—upon the 
side of God in the churches are found bitter- 


The Young Man's 


By Andrew V. 
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ly fighting with might and main under the 
banner of the doilar. 

In writing this letter at your request and 
stating these unpalatable facts, I have no 
hope of making converts or at the present 
time of effecting a change in public opinion. 
What I write will probably only embitter 
those most concerned. Still, I believe with 
Harriet Martineau that it is the duty of 
every man to carefully and composedly set 
forth with supreme disregard to the opinions 
of others what to him seems just and true. 


Oxrymp1a, WASHINGTON. 


Duty to the State. 
V. Raymond, 


PRESIDENT OF Union COLLEGE. 


Tus has always been an important sub- 
ject, but never has it been so important, in 
our country at least, as to-day; for the past 
year has enlarged the sphere of the Ameri- 
can State and so increased the responsibility 
of all who by reason of citizenship are 
charged with its welfare. 

First of all, we mention the duty to appre- 


ciate the importance and sacredness of gov-— 


ernmental functions. There are few things 
in this world that appeal to us as so inher- 
ently worthy of respect and honor. In other 
lands this is seen in the homage paid to 
royalty. In our republican revolt from arbi- 
trary power and despotic sovereignty we 
have repudiated hereditary rights and priv- 
ileges and all the fictitious signs of great- 
ness; but it is to be feared that for this or 
for other reasons the principle of govern- 
ment has been shorn of much of its ancient 
dignity and fails of that honest appreciation 
which is essential for national strength and 
political efticiency. We find, for instance, 
that official position is placed to a great ex- 
tent upon a commercial basis and is es- 
teemed chjefiy for its financial returns, 
which means that one who is earning more 
in his business or profession than he can get 
out of an office disdains the office and has 
no great respect for the man who accepts it. 
This is natural and inevitable, for whenever 
anything essentially fine and worthy is put 
on a commercial basis it is degraded. The 


best things have no money expression, cer- 
tainly no money equivalent. What price will 
you put upon courage, or honor, or truth, or 
Christian faith? For how much would you 
sell, if you could, your relationship of son 
or brother. If you were offered your price 
for your title of' citizenship, or yotr mother’s 
memory, what sum would you name? The 
very suggestion is an offense. Yet this only 
illustrates the desecration that goes with 
any attempt to reduce conduct and life, our 
relationships, affections and duties, tq terms 
of themarketplace. Suppose that Hobson had 
stipulated for some large money reward be- 


‘fore consenting to risk his life in sinking the 


Merrimac; or the soldiers at the foot of San 
Juan Hill had halted and refused to go fur- 
ther without a-promise of increased pay. 
It is this principle applied to government’ 
that suggests the greatest danger (I use the 
superlative deliberately) the greatest danger 
to our republic. When the commercial spirit 
invades the place of official trust and service 
it defiles and degrades. Through all time 
it has been true that a nation’s strength is 
found in its sanctuaries—the temples, insti- 
tutions and organizations, by whatever name 
called, that enshrine the truth, protecting 
great principles of righteousness from pol- 
lution and corruption. When these have 
fallen the nation has fallen; and through all 
time it has also been true that the most per- 
sistent and dangerous enemy of the sanc- 
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tuary has been the power of gold, the insid- 
ious creeping in of the money changers until 
the Father’s house, the temple of truth, has 
become a den of thieves. It matters little 
that the outward form of the sanctuary re- 
mains. The spirit, the living thing in it, 
that which made it a nation’s strength, has 
departed, and soon the outward form itself 
will perish also, until not one stone is left 
upon another. 

When, therefore, we find a great newspa- 
per, one of the cleanest and best in this coun- 
try, calling attention editorially to ‘“‘ Repub- 
lican Prizes,” and explaining the term by 
printing a long list of the salaries attached 
to various offices to be filled; when we find 
political parties depending so largely for 
their support upon promises of material 
gain, we see that the money changers have 
already invaded the sanctuary of govern- 
ment, and it becomes the duty of the hour 
to follow him who, in the vigor of his young 
manhood and aflame with righteous indigna- 
tion, gathered a whip of small cords and 
cleansed the temple. But let us remember 
that that which inspired him was reverence 
for sacred things, and every political reform 
to-day, every attempt to purify government, 
must draw its inspiration from the same 
source. ; 

Not until we have this conception of gov- 
ernment, attributing to it the sacredness of 
a divine prerogative, will we be moved to 
exercise our political privileges and duties in 
a republic as the highest interests of the 
State demand. What so surely as this will 
lead us to depose the unworthy and exalt 
only the honest and honorable, the clean- 
handed and public spirited? What so surely 
as this will lead us to work persistently 
against every political organization that 
does not hesitate at any means that prom- 
ises victory? Above all, what so surely as 
this will inspire us to resist the encroach- 
ments of the defiling and demoralizing com- 
mercial spirit that marks every office con- 
spicuously with a salary tag, and would 
make the first Tuesday in November a great 
national auction day? 

It is not amiss just here to call attention to 
the influence of recent events. We. have 
been led as a nation, in the providence of 
God, I believe, to assume control over other 
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lands and other peoples. Whether this con- 
trol is to be permanent or temporary does 
not concern us now. It is enough that for 
the immediate future we are charged with 
new and grave responsibilities and the effect 
is to emphasize in the American mind the 
principle of government. There is something 
inspiring and reassuring in the seemingly 

unanimous conviction that it would be a 
crime to betray this trust; that_the best 
thought of the nation must be given to.the 
governmental problems before us, and only 
the best men appointed to official place. Such 
is the temper of our people that should any 
party seek to make political capital out of 
these new and important offices, or treat 
them in any sense as party spoils, that party 
would be indignantly driven from power. 
What does this mean, but that the question 
of clean, honest and efficient government 
has suddenly been forced to the front and is 
the supreme question in America to-day, 
taking the place of the petty party wrang- 
lings that-were so rapidly demoralizing our 
national life? I cannot resist the conviction 
that this has been God’s way of regenerat- 
ing American politics. Instead of threaten- 
ing the life of our Republic, I believe that 
this new _ responsibility is destined to 
strengthen and enlarge it, by raising a new 
standard of official worthiness. What we 
are already demanding for the government 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, we will not long hesitate to demand 
for the government at home, and we shall 
see another illustration of the reflex influ- 
ence of altruistic effort. 

‘T have but little space to speak of the sec- 
ond duty of American young manhood to 
the State. If the first is appreciation of the 
importance and sacredness of governmental 
functions, the second is certainly apprecia- 
tion of the obligations of citizenship in a 
“republic where government is by the people. 

Just because government is so important 
and honorable, the young man who wishes to 
make the most of his life and who by reason 
of intellectual gifts and training is fitted for - 
large service cannot ignore the claims and 
opportunities represented in government. 
This does not mean necessarily that he is te 
be ambitious for office, but it does mean 
that he is to be ambitious for large influ- 
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‘ 
ence in the sphere represented by politics; 
that it is his right and his duty to seek to 
mold the opinions of others, and to direct 
the current of political life. I would have 
him feel that every public question creates 
a special demand for such services as he 
may render. If there is some evil to be 


‘suppressed, he is to take the field against it. 


If there is some great principle to be vindi- 
eated, he is to be its open and persistent 
champion. It is well to remember that in a 
country and an age of constant political agi- 
tation fallacies gain speedy headway 
through the advocacy of men of little intelli- 
gence, but gifted with powers of speech 
which make them popular orators. Against 
their specious arguments and appeals to 
passion or prejudice must be opposed words 
of truth and soberness, spoken by men who 
are trained to think closely and clearly and 
able to arraign great principles of righteous- 
ness in opposition to the pleasing promises 
of temporary expediency. In no other coun- 
try on earth is there such need of the posi- 
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tive, aggressive influence of intelligent men 
in public life, men who make it their busi- 
ness to study public questions from all sides, 
men who are moved to such study by a 
sense of their obligation to their country, a’ 
conviction of the transcendent importance 
of all governmental questions. 

This represents a sphere of thought and 
activity outside the lines of one’s business 
or profession, and to which he is called by 
his citizenship. To leave the discussion of 
public questions to professional politicians 
is not only to shirk a duty, but also to turn 
from an exalted privilege; for let me say it 
once more—there is no higher honor, no 
greater dignity to be won by any man than 
that which is won by public service. To 
have an important part in shaping popular 
ideas, creating public sentiment, determin- 
ing the course that governments shall take, 
is to realize the essential meaning of “ rul- 
ing,” to take a place among the true nobility 
of the land, to exercise the prerogative of 
royalty. 


Scuenrctap”, N, Y 


The Wind's Messages. 


By Theodore Roberts. 


* You, who sail the seas of dream 
By no chart laid down by man— 
Up and down the longitudes 
That no compasses may span, 
I have brought, at Her command, 
This—and do you understand?” 


On my face I felt the spray 
Softer than an angel’s lips; 
Then the wind went on his way, 

Buffeting the ships. 


* You, who tread the hills of Har 
By lost trails and paths unknown— 
- Led by ancient flags of war 
‘nded ere the stars were sown, 
I have brought, at Her command, 
This—and do you understand? ” 


At my side the bracken stirred— 
On my hand I felt a thrili; 

And the wind, like homing bird 
Fluttered on the hill. 


“ You, who sit beside.a fire 
led by dreams and memories— 
Lighted by a brave desire 
Born before the centuries, 
I have brought, at Her command, 
This—and you will understand !” 


Then I felt, across my face, 
Fingers smoothing a caress, 

And the bitter rooms of Space 
Held no bitterness. 


Frevericton, N, B,, CANADA 
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The Gospel of Action. 


By Lester 


HERE is always danger that an important 
principle once established may be saddled 
with unwarrantable assumptions or sup- 
posed corollaries and pass into a sort of pop- 
ular creed, unfavorably influencing men’s ac- 
tivities and largely neutralizing the advan- 
tages of the general truth arrived at. It was 
so with the wholesome doctrine of non-inter- 
ference with private enterprise—the laissez 
faire, laissez passer principle—put forth at a 
time when government was in the hands of a 
small ruling class bent on their own aggran- 
dizement. and always true for many kinds 
of social activity, but which under democ- 
racy has become the bulwark of the so-called 
money power and the only hope of the 
classes in their effort to exploit the masses. 

There are many analogous cases, but we 
are just now concerned with a great scien- 
tific principle, the one that has produced the 
most radical change that human thought has 
ever undergone—the principle of evolution— 
which the whole scientific world, with only 
minor individual qualifications, now accepts. 
This profound and far-reaching truth has 
given rise to an entirely new philosophy, 
much of it thoroughly sound, consisting of 
legitimate deductions from the facts of na- 
ture that have taught the world this prin- 
ciple, but other parts of it false, as, resulting 
from departures from the strictly scientific 
method, the introduction of illegitimate ele- 
ments, and the elaboration of a mass of as- 
sumptions with which the facts are not at 
all in harmony. They are the products of 
the old propensity of the human mind to 
speculate far beyond the strict boundaries 
of concrete things and to construct systems 
largely independent of the real world. 

I have in mind one of these deviations 
from the teachings of science manifested 
in the writings of certain truly great 
philosophers of our time who have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with all the 
essential truths that modern science has un- 
folded. The particular fallacy embodied in 
this philosophy, which is fast becoming the 
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basis of all the popular thinking of our day, 
is what, in analogy to one of the phases of 
theological thought, may be appropriately 
characterized as the modern nuture-worship. 
The great lesson that science first taught to 
man was the lesson of nature. The truth em- 
bodied in it was stirringly shadowed forth 
even by Wordsworth: 
“To the solid ground 

Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye.” 

It became clear that nature was the chief 
object of study. From her bosom were be- 
ing drawn all the rich blessings that science 
was showering upon the world. With this 
as a datuim-point the speculative reason be- 
gan to draw inferences. The first resulted 
in the injunction: Observe nature. Nothing 
could be more sound or wholesome. The sec- 
ond brought forth another injunction: Imi- 
tate nature. Nothing could be more false 
or pernicious. 

While it cannot be complained that the 
first dictate of this proposed philosophy of 
science has not been obeyed, it is equally 
clear that the second has also been generally 
recognized and widely acted upon, and the re- 
sult is that we are confronted with another — 
huge error of the speculative faculty lying 
athwart the track of human progress, sullen- 
ly refusing to move, and powerfully obstruct- 
ing the march of ideas and the advancement 
of the material interests of humanity. 

The discoveries in astronomy,, physics and 
chemistry had made it clear that the phys- 
ical universe was a domain of law, and not 
of the caprice of gods and demons. The veg- 
etable and animal kingdoms had come to be 
studied also from this point of view, and the 
study of man had begun to take the form of 
a natural history science. Both the science 
of races, ethnology, and of industrial activi- 
ties, political economy, acquired this charac- 
ter, and the idea of improving the condition 
of society was as little entertained as that of 
modifying the species of plants and animals 
that Linnzeus and Cuvier had declared fixed 
and immutable. That natural history should 
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pass through this statical phase is not to be 
wondered at, but even after Lamarck and 
Darwin had established the science of dy- 
namie biology and shown the possibility of 
artificially improving the races of plants and 
animals, this 1dea still remained wholly for- 
eign to the science of the human races and 
of society. Political economy still remained 
the same hopeless science that Malthus had 
made it; and down to the present closing 
years of the nineteenth century we find the 
leading philosopher of evolution, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, treating sociology as a natural his- 
tory science, and tho recognizing a secular 
genetic progress in human affairs, not only 
denying the power of man to accelerate that 
progress but deprecating as harmful all at- 
tempts in that direction on the part of soci- 
ety. His extreme views on this question 
have been aptly characterized by Prof. Lud- 
wig Stein as the doctrine of a social nirvana. 

The whole drift of modern philosophy rela- 
tive to human affairs is to the effect. that 
they are subject to natural laws that must 
not be interfered or ‘‘ meddled ” with. It is 
insisted that somehow this can do much 
harm, but that under no circumstances can 
it do any good; and the philosophers forget 
that the first of these declarations destroys 
their claim for the immutability of these laws 
and involves the admission of the possibility 
at least of affecting events favorably as well 
as unfavorably. 1 pointed out this flaw in 
the logic as long ago as 1883,* and under- 
took to show that the effort to control the 
course of natural phenomena in the interest 
of man and society embodied nothing incon- 
sistent with the general teachings of science. 
1 did not then go deeply into this question, 
but contented myself with demonstrating 
that in so far as science had really benefited 
man it had been through such modification 
and alteration of the course which natural 
phenomena would have otherwise taken, 
and that this is the principle underlying all 
useful art. It was clear to me even much 
earlier (and this it was which inspired my 
first work) that the current interpretation of 
the law of evolution amounted to a gospel of 
inaction and was as fatal to all initiative as 
had been either the optimism which asserts 
that there is nothing to do or the pessimism 





* “Dynamic Sociology,’’ vol. I, p. 36. 
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which declares that nothing can be done. It 
threatens to plunge the world into a lethargy 
as complete as that of the Middle Ages. The 
synthesis of the two half-truths, optimism 
and pessimism, is meliorism. "What there is 
true of both freedom and determinism is that 
every act is a cause which will produce its 
legitimate effect, and that this effect will not 
be produced unless the act is performed. Mr. 
John Morley has admirably expressed this 
idea in the following language: 

“Tt would be odd if the theory which makes 
progress depend on modification forbade us to 
attempt to modify. When it is said that the 
various successive changes in thought and insti- 
tution present and consummate themselves spon- 
taneously no one means by spontaneity that they 
come to pass independently of human effort and 
volition. On the contrary, this energy of the 
members of the society is one of the sponta- 
neous elements. It is quite as indispensable as 
any other of them, if, indeed, it be not more so. 
Progress depends upon tendencies and forces in 
a community. But of these tendencies and 
forces, the organs and representatives must 
plainly be found among the men and women of 
the community, .and cannot possibly be found 
anywhere else. Progress is not automatic, in 
the sense that if we were all cast into a deep 
slumber for the space of a generation, we should 
awake to find ourselves in a greatly improved 
social state. The world only grows better, even 
in the moderate degree in which it does grow 
better, because people wish that it should, and 
take the right steps to make it better. HEvolu- 
tion is not a force, but a process; not a cause, 


‘but a jaw. It explains the source and marks 


the immovable limitations of social energy. But 
social energy itself can never be superseded 
either by evolution or by anything else.” * 
Professor Huxley was almost the only 
prominent man of science who saw the evil 
to which the kind of philosophy above de- 
scribed was leading, and in his lecture on 
“ Administrative Nihilism,’’ 1871, he dealt it 
some very heavy blows, but he did not there 
enter deeply into the argument, and content- 
ed himself with pointing out some of its log- 
ical absurdities. This had little effect in 
stemming the tide of thought in the direction 
of a thoroughly sterile philosophy, and no 





* John Morley “ On Compromise.” I find this 
extract in that excellent little cdllection entitled 
“Voices of Doubt and Trust,” selected by Volney 
Streamer [George Iles]. New York, 1897, pp. 
124, 125. 
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The Gospel of Action 


one seemed to wake up to a realizing sense 
of the true situation. 

So deeply was I impressed with this state 
of things that in 1884 I formulated a protest 
against it as strong as I was then able to 
make it, and with a view to landing it as 
nearly as possible into the heart of the philo- 
sophical camp I published it in the English 
psychological journal, Mind.* In this paper 
I showed that the gradual growth of the ra- 
tional faculty had introduced an entirely new 
element into all economic operations, to a 
great extent reversing the conditions that 
obtain in the animal world and in the un- 
thinking masses of mankind, and rendering 
most of the laws of political economy that 
had been laid down by the earlier economists 
wholly inapplicable. to the modern social 
state. 

During the eight years that followed this 
scarcely a voice was raised against the cur- 
rent tendencies. Mr. Spencer's philosophy 
was gaining ground as volume after volume 
emerged from the press and “was devoured 
by the reading public. Its inadequacy to 
meet the changing conditions of social life 
was more and more apparent to my mind, 
and I at last made a renewed effort, not so 
much to refute it as to probe the question to 
the bottom, and to arrive if possible at a the- 
oretical basis for the opposite class of views 
which were being freely expressed by a large 
class of social reformers who possessed few 
of the scientific qualifications for answering 
the argument, and from whom there was al- 
most as much to be feared as from the phi- 
losophers themselves. It was clear that 
there were two principles at work, both 
psychic in a broad sense, but the one which 
had been alone previously attended to, based 
on the ever-recurring wants of man, prompt- 
ing him to seek satisfaction through direct 
efforts to attain his ends, and therefore rela- 
tively simple and easily reducible to econom- 
ic laws, and the other based on _ his 
telligence, calculation, foresight and cunning, 
which are subtle elements and difficult to 
deal with scientifically, and the increasing 
prominence of which was constantly baffling 
the economists and throwing their schemes 
into confusion, 


*“™Mind as a Social Factor.” 
October, 1884, pp. 563-5732, 
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All this I elaborated into what seemed to 
be a somewhat complete philosophy of mind, 
individual and collective. It is embodied in 
my “ Psychic Factors of Civilization,” which 
appeared in the autumn of 1893, bit more 
than a year earlier I presented to the public 
the general conclusions arrived at in the 
form of an address as vice-president of the 
Section of Economic Science and Statistics 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at its meeting in Roch- 
ester in August, 1892, and it appeared in the 
“ Proceedings ” of the Association for that 
year* under the title: “The Psychologic 
Basis of Social Economics.” To give these 
conclusions as wide a vogue as possible I 
also published this address, slightly con- 
densed but under the same title, in the “ An- 
nals of the Academy of Political and Social 
Science” for January, 1893.4 In a much 
expanded form it constitutes Chapter XXIII 
of the “ Psychic Factors,’ which is entitled 
“The Eeconemy of Nature and the Economy 
of Mind.” 

These papers contain, so far as I am aware, 
the only attempt that has been made to for- 
mulate what I call “the law of biologic 
economics,” and to contrast this with ‘“ the 
law of mind,’ or the method by which in- 
telligence works in human affairs. The total 
failure of all economists to note this funda- 
mental distinction is the sufficient cause of 
the glaring discrepancies between economic 
theory and historical fact, and it is this which 
has not only brought political economy into 
disrepute, requiring its very name to be 
changed to economics, but-has caused the rise 
of an entirely new school of economists, 
whose teachings are to a large extent diamet- 
rically opposed to those of half a century 
ago. 

It was in 1893 that Professor Huxley deliv- 
ered his famous Romanes Lecture on “ Evo- 
lution and Ethics,” in which he struck the 
same key-note, and it was in 1894 that he 
wrote the still more remarkable ‘ Prolegom- 
ena” to that lecture, which precede it in 
the ninth volume of his ‘ Collected Essays.” 
These masterly documents have been the 
subject of almost unnumbered criticisms in 
the public press, often from the pens of shal- 


*Vol. XLI, 1892, pp. 301-321. 
+ Vol, III, No. 4, pp. 464-482, 
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low and flippant reviewers, but sometimes of 
able and responsible thinkers; and altho 
there has usually been an attempt to qualify 
or even overthrow Huxley’s position, this al- 
ways séems faint and feeble when placed by 
the side of the terse,and vigorous utterances 
of that “prince of debaters,” as Matthew 
Arnold called him. 

But Professor Huxley, besides the weight 
of his name in giving currency to his views, 
had the tact to connect the subject with that 
of ethics, with which it really has nothing 
to do, doubtless perceiving that this catch- 
word in the title would commend it to many 
who would never read a purely scientific 
article. 

These papers by Professor Huxley have 
undoubtedly done more than anything else 
that has been written to set the world think- 
ing in the right direction upon the true teach- 
ings of science relative to human and social 
affairs. They show that to the influence of 
intelligence in artificially modifying the en- 


vironment of man in his own interest there 
is scarcely any limit, and that all that the 
world stands in need of is vigorous action in 
this direction. Nature is indeed first to be 
observed, but, having been learned, the laws 
of nature become the property and servants 
of man, and he is not to imitate the methods 
by which nature accomplishes results, but 
must direct the forces of nature into chan- 
nels of his own advantage, and utilize for 
his own good all the powers of the universe. 
It is not the doctrine of inactivity, of the 
folding of the arms, of noli me tangere, of 
laissez faire, that naturally and legitimately 
flows from a full comprehension of the law 
of evolution, but a gospel of action, a recog- 
nition of the law of causation and of man as 
a great and potent cause in the world: The 
true crown of a system of scientific philoso- 
phy is not an Ethics which seeks to restrain 
and circumscribe activity, but a Sociology 
which aims at the liberation of action 


through the directive agency of intelligence. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE WasHINGTON D. C 


The Discoveries at Corinth. © 


By Prof. Rufus B. 


Richardson, Ph.D., 


Director OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY AT ATHENS 


WHEN we had once discovered last year 
the famous fountain Peirene we had little 
more to do than to reap the fruits of that 
discovery. This year the plums have been 
falling into our laps. The first plum was 
the finding of the agora. The long and 
broad marble staircase to which the paved 
street from Lechaion led up was soon 
found to lead us directly to an opening be- 
tween two massive buttresses of stone, 
while to the right and left of these but- 
tresses succeeded other openings and then 
other buttresses, giving a plan easily recog- 
nized as that of the Propylaea mentioned by 
Pausanias, through which the road to Le- 
chaion passed out of the agora. As these 
Propylaea were Roman, we needed not to 
look for a repetition of the Athenian Propy- 
laea, altho these were scrupulously repro- 
duced by the Romans at Eleusis. What we 
really have here is a sort of triumphal arch 
like the arch of Constantine at Rome, with 


a broad central opening and two narrower 
ones at the side. This, looking down the val- 
ley from an elevation; must have been im- 
posing from its very position. The two 
chariots crowning it, carrying Phaethon and 
Helios, added to its effect. 

We ran our track with quite a steep grade 
through the central opening, and before the 
close of the campaign proceeded nearly half- 
way through the agora. We hardly needed 
to be told that we were in it, for whereas 
before we passed the gateway we had to 
deal with walls upon walls, always hoisting 
stones with our derrick before we could get 
on, now we found to the right and left a 
broad level space with a pavement, with 
which we were already acquainted, because 
we had already struck it in 1896 in one of 
our trial trenches, not far away from the 
Propylaea. Our labor of former years has 
not been in vain. Two other trenches, one 
now filled, have given us the eastern and 
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At Shaw’s 


southern borders of the agora, so that we 
need only to proceed westward next year in 
order to make a plan of the whole. In this 
process we shall find, probably, some of the 
monuments mentioned by Pausanias as con- 
stituting the glory of this center of the city’s 
life. The agora was much nearer Peirene 
than I had supposed. In fact, a Corinthian 
could be enjoying the “sweet water of Pei- 
rene”? and find out without shouting or stir- 
ring from the spot what was going on in the 
agora; for he needed only to raise his head 
to see anybody who might want his vote 
looking down at him from the agora, which 
altho thirty feet higher touched with its 
northern limit the facade of Peirene. 

We had to leave Peirene last year in an 
unfinished condition. This year we have 
not only laid bare the part of the facade that 
was then covered with earth, but have found 
the great ‘ basin open to the sky ” mentioned 
by Pausanias, in the center of a great quad- 
rangle, on one side of which was the facade 
of Peirene and on the other three sides three 
great apses, each containing three niches for 
statues. The whole quadrangle was coated 
with marble, now mostly broken off, and one 
need no longer wonder at Pausanias’s admi- 
ration for so much marble magnificence. An 
inscription on a large architrave block 
proves that the fountain with which we are 
dealing is Peirene; but this was no longer 
needed for the identification. 

We have also gone westward, following 
the clear track of Pausanias, and excavated 
the next most celebrated fountain of Cor- 
inth, Glauke, called after the unfortunate 
princess who dared to wed with Jason while 
the fierce and wronged Medea, the first wife, 
was still near; and who, to escape the burn- 
ings of the poison which Medea had infil- 
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trated into her wedding robe, threw herself 
into this fountain. We found it in the big 
cube of rock, long known, just west of the 
Apollo Temple. When we began it showed 
three rock-hewn chambers partly filled with 
earth. We soon found that there were once 
four; and from the fourth the water flowed 
into the others- through doors cut in their 
rock partitions. ‘The rock covering of the 
fourth had fallen in, either from its own 
great weight or from an earthquake. After 
the anxiety which we had last year with 
Peirene, it was quite a satisfaction to exca- 
vate a waterless fountain. Glauke, now 
excavated, is impressive from its massive- 
ness—the rock-cut chambers are twenty feet 
high--and from its simple grandeur, which 
has escaped being Romanized. 

We have also laid our hands on the temple, 
to which no one will in the future deny the 
name of “ Apollo Temple,” and uncovered its 
foundations entirely, finding very scanty re- 
mains in the eastern half, for the most part 
only the cuttings in the native rock in which 
the foundations were bedded. Two complete 
fallen columns and two more somewhat 
mutilated are a small addition to what al- 
ready appeared above the ground. 

I will not enumerate the vases, terra cot- 
tas, statues and inscriptions found. It is 
enough to say that when we began work in 
1896 not one point in the full and explicit de- 
scription of Corinth by Pausanias was fixed, 
and that now we have in three campaigns 
fixed the Theater, Peirene, Glauke, the 
Agora and the Apollo Temple. We have un- 
buried a city, or at least the heart of it, and 
created a topography of Corinth. 

This surpasses all the anticipations with 
which I began the work. 


ATHENS, GREECE, 


Monument. 
By Charlotte Mellen Packard. 


‘His name with the Immortals swiftly set, 
Needs not this granite lest the world forget. 
The easeful world, in moments high and just, 
Thus seals its faith in virtue so august, 


Boston, Mass, 
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The Color Line. 


By E. Crayton McCants. 


THE long, hot afternoon wore slowly away 
—too slowly, it seemed to the tired little fel- 


lows who sat on the rough pine benches of 


the little log school house. The teacher 
dozed in his chair and the bald spot on the 
top of his head wagged invitingly. The boys 
nudged each other, pointed at it, and began 
to chew paper. Presently a soft wad of the 
macerated material struck the wall high 
above the head of the drowsy pedagogue. 
The boys suddenly became intensely inter- 
ested in their books and watched from the 
corners only of their eyes. The teacher did 
not stir, the bald spot drooped a little lower, 
that was all. Therefore the paper: chewing 
Was resumed and went on vigorously. The 
next shot struck a little lower, and as it pro- 
duced no alarming movement, they all be- 
gan to throw. What an exciting game it 
was to come just as near as possible to that 
bald spot without hitting it. 

Presently there was a catastrophe. An 
unusually large wad landed just in the mid- 
dle of the nodding target. - Mighty in his 
wrath at all times was this pedagogue of by- 
gone days, but they who saw him said that 
never did he seem so terrible as at this mo- 
ment when he dragged the culprit—a little, 
delicate, yellow-haired lad—from the bench. 
A flogging was nothing to most of the sturdy, 
rioting lads who composed the school, but to 
this delicate child, who had never had a blow 
in his life, it was like facing death. Accord- 
ing to the unwritten law his punishment was 
just, therefore he made no plea. The gleam 
of mischief was gone from his face and 
naught was left but stark, wild-eyed terror; 
yet he set his jaws, clenched his little fists 
to keep them from shaking, and tried to be 
brave. 

As the teacher bent the supple “ hicko- 
ries” in his hands to make sure of their 
strength, the features of another lad began 
twitching with emotion, He was a sort of 
social “ outlander,” this latter boy—the son 
of an overseer. There was little in common 
between the fair-haired heir of a wealthy 
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planter and the dark, robust son of the driver 
of slaves, and yet, of them all, he alone un- 
derstood. “He kain’t stand it,” he mut- 
tered. ‘An’ he looks like little Jimmy whut 
died.” ' 

Already the lithe rods were aloft. 

“ Hol’ on a minute, teacher. I throwed 
that spitball myself.” 

The pupils looked at the speaker in amaze- 
ment. They could not understand that kind 
of a lie. The smaller boy made some faint 
protest, but the teacher was too angry to 
heed. The son of the overseer carried sore 


bones home that night. 
* * oS co * * 


,it was fifty years afterward. The bones 


of the padagogue and the logs of the school 
house had long ago crumbled into dust. A 
lantern hung on a corner of a rail fence and 
lighted dimly a section of the hard red road. 
Back beyond the fields a half-dozen cabins 
were faintly outlined against the sky line 
and near them the reflected glare of a fire 
told that a meeting of some sort was in 
progress. Out in the shadows where the 
feeble rays of the lantern could not penetrate 
a score of stamping horses sawed at their 
bits impatiently. Two men lifted a body 
from the ground. A great hole gaped in the 
side of the head and the coarse hair was 
matted with blood. The lips were drawn 
by the sardonic smile of death and the white 
teeth gleamed beneath the red moustache. 

A man with a shotgun in his hand sudden- 
ly began throwing the rails from the fence. 

“They killed him because he was white,” 
he said, jerking his thumb over his shoulder 
toward the thing in the road. “ Suppose we 
go over there and kill a few because they are 
black.” 

This logic seemed good to those who heard, 
for it is not. pleasant to find one’s neighbor 
dead in. the highway and feel that one’s own 
turn may come next; so they crowded 
through the gap and moved silently toward 
the light of the fire. As they drew near 
they halted in the shadows of the low pines 
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and listened. A white man—a candidate 
for Congress—stood on a dry-goods box ad- 
dressing a gathering of negroes. 
election day. 

“There are more negroes than there are 
whites in this district,” he was saying. 
“Why is it, then, that you cannot elect your 
candidate? I’ll tell you. It’s because they 
have taken your right to vote with their 
cursed registration laws.” 

“Trufe, Lord,’ echoed a half-dozen voices. 

“It is the truth. Now, if you want to see 
me elected, if you want to fill these post 
offices that white men now fill, if you want 
the money that the white man now gets, if 
you want to live in the big house and let him 
live in the cabin, go to the polls to-morrow 
and vote. This country belongs to you. Rise 
and take it. Stand up for me and Ill stand 
up for you. You are not afraid of the white 
man! You are as free as he is! Go to the 
and vote. If any man: asks for 
your registration ticket, show him ,your 
gun!” 

A chorus of “ Dat’s de talk!” “ Hear him 
tell it!” “ Now you’se talkin’ !” interrupted 
the speaker. 

“Guess we’ve heard about enough,” said 
the man with the shotgun, spurring his 
horse forward. The horse stumbled and a 
negro on the edge of the crowd shouted: 

‘Look at dem white men out dar!” 

“Lord a massy! Whar?” yelled a fat 
negress, leaping from her seat on an up- 
turned bucket. 

A ghastly pallor spread over the face of 
the candidate. He knew that a man lay dead 
back there in the road, knew whose words 
had nerved the black men to their deed; 
knew, ay, well knew, the temper of the men 
who now drew near and could almost hear 
the clock of fate ticking away the seconds 
of his life. But he was no coward, so he 
stood with folded arms, watching the af- 
frighted negroes run hither and thither— 
and waited. Close about the box on which 
he stood a few of the bolder ones gathered 
with guns in their hands. Those guns would 
be their death warrants. He felt a touch of 
belated pity for them, for he had brought 
them to this and for his own ends. For him- 
self he cared nothing. He had. been an Ish- 
naelite for a long time, and the game had 
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gone against him, that was all. He heard 
the click of the gunlocks and baring his 
head he straightened himself. At any rate, 
he would die decently. 

A man on a black horse charged through 
the blazing fire and straight toward the 
approaching line. His gray head was bare 
and his cloak blew wide from his shoulders. 
With one hand waving them back and the 
other reining his horse to a stand, he cried 
* Halt!” 

They obeyed like one man. They had fol- 
lowed that gray head up the gory hights of 
Gettysburg and through the dark mazes of 
the tangled Wilderness. The old tone of 
command had revived for an instant the 
force of long dormant habit and the general 
had gained the moment he desired. As they 
gathered about him he alternately pleaded, 
argued and threatened. Somewhere in a dis- 
tant cabin, an. old negress, all unconscious 
of the impending storm, was singing in a 
quavering voice: 

“Stairs in de elements shine so bright, 
Shine des lak my Savior’s light. 


I’m gwine ter jine de heaben an’ de beautiful 
home, 


Beautiful ho-oh-ome, beautiful ho-oh-ome, 
I’m gwine ter jine de heaben an’ de beautiful 
home.” 
In imagination, she was singing again 
“ter de missus’ chill’un een de big ’ouse,” 
and the children, now bearded men, heard 


her and were touched. 


“TLet’s take him and let the fool niggers 
go,” said the man with the shotgun, point- 
ing to the candidate. 

The general considered a moment. Was it 
not better that this stirrer up of strife should 
perish and the people have peace? He 
looked at the candidate. Underneath the 
heavy beard and the lines that seamed the 
face he could still see the lineaments of the 
boy who had pitied him and taken his beat- 
ing in the old school house so many years 
before. 

A man began unwinding a rope from the 
horn of a saddle. The general’s hand slid 
to his hip pocket and he threw up his head 
defiantly. 

“Tf you take John you'll have to take me, 
too,” he said abruptly. 


Biackvitze, S, C. 
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The President’s Civil Service Order. 


By Joseph French Johnson, 


PROFESSOR OF JOURNALISM IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNS* LVANIA, 


Has President McKinley taken the 
starch out of the civil service ? 

Within a week after the promulgation of 
the President’s order of May 29th the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League pub- 
licly charged that it not only turned over 
9,000 places to the spoilsmen, but took the 
backbone out of the entire civil service. 
In an uncompromising indictment of the 
President the League held that his order, 
because of amendments with regard to tem- 
porary appointments and to reinstatements, 


/Wwas a “backward step of the most pro- 


nounced. character,” providing permanent 


.places for thousands of persons appointed 


through political influence and without ex- 
amination during the war with Spain, and 
making it “practicable to restore to the 
service at the incoming of each new admin- 
istration those dismissed for any cause dur- 
ing the period of any administration preced- 


‘ ing.” 


This prompt denunciation of the President 
has undoubtedly had considerable effect 
upon public opinion. The Civil Service Re- 
form League is the only reform body in the 
country which enjoys the prestige of well- 
earned success. Its leaders are justly sup- 
posed to be disinterested persons. Their 
views are accepted as honest and unbiased 
by personal interest, even among people who 
have no sympathy with their aims. So the 
newspapers of the country have quite gen- 
erally taken for granted that the Reform 
League is right in its interpretation of Mr. 
McKinley’s order, and that Secretary Gage, 
who has pointed out glaring inaccuracies 
in the League’s interpretation, cannot be 
entirely trusted because of his supposed in- 
terest in the matter. I propose in this ar- 
ticle to make as clear as possible the effect 
of the order of May 29th, and to show where- 
in the reformers have been unjust and pre- 
mature in their criticisms. 

Let us examine, first, the positions in the 

Jar Department that are affected by the 
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amendments. These number approxi- 
mately about sixty-five hundred. They are 
in the departments at large—the Quarter- 
master’s, the Medical, the Ordnance and 
the Engineering. They include such posi- 
tions as packers, foremen, forage masters, 
weighers, overseers, lock masters, torpedo 
keepers, store keepers, etc. Experience has 
shown that the Civil Service Commission 
cannot maintain eligible lists for these posi- 
tions. It is impossible, for instance, to find 
out by an educational test whether a man 
knows how to pack a mule. The competi- 
tive system has been entirely inapplicable. 
Not only does it not furnish the best man, 
but it often fails to furnish any men at all 
just when they are most wanted. Conse- 
quently it was decided to adopt for these 
positions in the War Department a system 
of registration similar to that ‘which the 
Navy Department has employed since 1891 
with great success in all the navy yards. 
That system has proved so practical, and 
has been so entirely free from political in- 
fluence, that it is now to be applied in the 
War Department in the cases of positions 
requiring skilled or mechanical labor. The 


‘change was made with the approval of the 


Civil Service Commission. It should be 
noted that the clerks. and other employees 
in the War Department who are capable 
of selection by an educational test are not 
affected by the new rules. Clerks in the 
War Department, as in the Navy Depart- 


ment and in the navy yards, are and will be 


selected by competitive tests conducted by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The second large body of employees af- 
fected by the new rules is in the Treasury 
Department. Here possibly eighteen hun- 
dred positions are concerned, but only two 
hundred are excepted from examination. 
For about sixteen hundred of them an ex- 
amination is prescribed by the Secretary 
and conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. This number includes some nine 
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hundred internal revenue deputy collectors, 
six hundred and fifty store keepers and 
gaugers, and forty deputy surveyors of cus- 
toms. Why were these excepted from com- 
petitive examination ? 

In the case of the store keepers and gau- 
gers, because their annual compensation, 
being less than five hundred dollars, -is so 
small that the Civil Service Commission 
could not maintain eligible registers, few 
men caring to pass an examination and 
then wait for a position of so little conse- 
quence. Hitherto it has been necessary to 
fill many of these positions by temporary 
appointments, no examination being re- 
quired. Hereafter every appointee must 
pass an examination held by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

With regard to the deputy surveyors of 
customs it should be noted that not all are 
excepted, but only one for each surveyor. 
He is the surveyor’s confidential deputy, and 
there are evident reasons why the surveyor 
should select him. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, which examines these deputies, ap- 
proves the change. 

The deputy collectors of internal revenue 
were excepted because of a question of law 
as to the right to classify them. I will not 
go into details. It is sufficient to state that 
the legal adviser of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has given an opinion practically com- 
pelling the exemption of these officials from 
a competitive test. I believe they ought to 
be in the classified service, but it seems 
pretty clear that they cannot be put there 
without an act of Congress. Notwithstand- 
ing their exclusion by the order.of May 
29th, it should be noted that all deputies 
must henceforth pass an examination before 
the Commission. In recent years some of 
them have refused to take any examination 
whatever. The new order, therefore, be- 
sides making the rules conform with the 
law, is a distinct gain for the merit system. 

Thus in the War and Treasury depart- 
ments we have a total of over eight thou- 
sand places affected’ by the new order, the 
appointees to which are subject either to 
an examination by the Commission or te a 
registration system which has worked most 
successfully in the Navy Department; and 
most of the changes have been at one time 
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or another recommended or approved by the 
Civil Service Commission: Evidently, 
therefore, about ninety per cent. of the posi- 
tions affected by President McKinley’s order 
are not thrown over. to the spoilsmen. If 
a politician looking’ for a job for a hench- 
man should run over the eight thousand 
places which I have just discussed he would 
not find ‘a single easy spot. In fact, if the 
War Department regulations, as is pro- 
posed, are modeled closely upon those of 
the navy yards, a politician will find it more 
difficult to get his man a place in the War 
Department henceforth than it was a month 
ago, for then possibly he might have gotten 
a temporary appointment without exam- 
ination, but now his man must register and 
produce evidence of fitness that will satisfy 
army officers, who are entirely independ- 
ent of political influence. Before the ordér 
was issued he might have gotten his man a 
place in the Treasury Department as deputy 
collector of internal revenue without exam- 
ination, but now his fitness must be proved 
in a test conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Or he might have gotten him a 
place as a temporary store keeper or gauger 
without examination, but hereafter that will 
be impossible. 

Is it not a little remarkable that the Civil 
Service reformers, who have so _ unhesi 
tatingly declared this order “a backward 
step of the most pronounced character,” did 
not call attention to some of these facts ? 
Their neglect to do so certainly raises the 
suspicion that they were a little more anx- 
ious to rail at the administration than to get : 
at the truth. 

Space is wanting to discuss in detail the 
one thousand other positions, more or less, 
which are affected by the President’s order. 
The bulk of them are private secretaries 
and confidential clerks to the heads of de- 
partments, bureaus and post offices. There 
can be no doubt about the wisdom of these 
exceptions. Nor is it necessary to argue in 
defense of the change exempting so-called 
“persons of eminence” from examination. 
How, for instance, shall a competitive test 
bring forth the man best qualified to serve 
as an expert for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, or in any scientific or professional 
work required in any of the departments, 
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or as Chief of the Bureau of Statistics ? 
These are positions in which attainments 
that cannot be measured by examinations 
are most important. You might as well ex- 
pect Harvard, Yale and other universities 
to select their professors as a result of com- 
petitive examinations. If the great uni- 
versities had reconstructed their faculties 
in that way in recent years, there are some 
justly distinguished professors of economics 
with whose handwriting I am familiar who 
would probably now be hunting for places in 
small country colleges. 

The reformers appear to think that the 
order relating to temporary appointments 
is a most flagrant violation of the spirit of 
the law, and therefore more serious in its 
effects than the exclusion of several thou- 
sand places from the classified service. 
This order is so brief that it may be quoted, 
to wit: “ All persons serving under tem- 
porary appointments at the date of the ap- 
proval of this section may be permanently 
appointed in the discretion of the’ proper. 
appointing officer.” Now, that is supposed 
by the reformers to mean that all the emer- 
gency force demanded by the war with 
Spain are to get at once permanent ap- 
pointments. The rule, however, does not 
apply to any of those positions. The emer- 
gency appointees taken on last year were 
never in the classified service and cannot 
be affected by this order, for it ‘concerns 
only persons who are already in that serv- 
ice. The reformers, therefore, have com- 
pletely missed the meaning of this rule. It 
applies merely to temporary appointments 
which have been made because the Civil 
Service Commission failed to furnish a list 
of eligibles. It is hoped that hereafter very 
few temporary appointments will be neces- 
sary, for one of the purposes of the Presi- 
dent’s order is to take out of the classified 
list those positions which the Civil Service 
Commission has been unable to fill. As for 
the employees taken on during the Spanish 
war they can get no comfort out of this 
rule. 

The reformers are also greatly disturbed 
over the order with regard to transfers. 
They assume that a man may be lifted from 
a low position to a high position, from a 
small salary to a large salary, after he has 
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once gotten into the service. As a matter 
of fact this lifting process is no easier at 
present than it has been. Promotion within 
a department is and always has been pos- 
sible, so that if a man once got into office, 
even on a small salary, he had a chance of 
getting to the top. Transfers always have 
been’ made, and still must be made, subject 
to the approval of the Commission, which 
may compel an examination whenever in 
its judgment the new position requires tests 
different from those to which the candidate 
for transfer has already been subjected. The 
old rules, however, prohibited a transfer 
from one class of work or mechanical trade 
to another. This prohibition was incon- 
sistent with the general purport and scope 
of the law. If an employee in the Govern- 
ment printing office, for example, ‘was dis- 
covered to possess remarkable skill and 
speed in counting money, it was impossi 
ble to transfer him to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, no matter how much his services 
were needed there. The clause containing 
the prohibition, therefore, has been stricken 
out, and now such a transfer, if the candi- 
date can pass the proper examination, can 
be made. This is the only change made re- 
specting transfers. The charge that it per- 
mits “transfer from the great emergency 
force of the War Department” is absurd, 
for that force never was part of the classified 
service. 

With respect to the League’s charge that 
the reinstatement clause will re-establish 
the spoils system, permitting the restoration 
of any employee discharged under preced- 
ing administrations—I can discover no basis 
for it. The new reinstatement clause pro- 
vides simply that employees who are dis- 
missed on false charges of ‘ delinquency 
or misconduct,” or because of a “ reduction 
of force specifically required by law,” may 
be reinstated without regard to the one- 
year limit applicable in all other cases of 
dismissal. Here are two sets of employees 
who have been dismissed through no fault 
of their own, one set being branded by the 
United States as morally unfit for the pub- 
lic service. Surely, if a man so branded 
proves his innocence, even though ten years 
later, the Government which has disgraced 
him cannot do less than facilitate his return 
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to the service. The reform League errs in’ 
assuming that the one-year limit has been 
abolished in the cases of persons “ dis- 
charged for any stated reason.” The limit 
still holds with regard to persons removed 
because of incompetency or inefficiency, 
with regard to persons who voluntarily re- 
sign, and with regard to persons who go out 
because of a reduction of force incident to 
the. varying needs of the service; and these 
constitute the great mass of those separated 
from the service, those affected, by the new 
rule being few in number. 

The President’s order has been severely 
criticised in other important particulars 
I should like to discuss, but I have already 
overrun the limit of a single article. I can- 
not close, however, without saying that the 
exceptions in the Alaska service and in the 
Indian service, both of which, by the way, 
were approved by the Commission, were 
justified by the facts, and do not compel 


the inference that the United States in its 
future relations with distant or independent 
races must ignore the merit system; nor 
without calling attention to the fact that the 
President’s order has strengthened the 
civil service in a vital, and hitherto vulner- 
able, quarter, to wit: the machinery of dis- 
missal. Hereafter no employee can be re- 
moved on charges of any kind until he has 
received a written copy of the complaint 
against him and has had a reasonable time 
in which to defend himself. This rule, mak- 
ing the door of exit less easy on its hinges, 
is going to give trouble to politicians eager 
to create vacancies for their friends. 

The order of May 29th is not a backward 
step. No fair-minded man can study its de- 
tails with any knowledge of the facts with- 
out being convinced that it is a long step for- 
ward, necessary not merely for the elevation 
of the service, but even for the rescue of the 
merit system from contempt. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A Cuban Poet. 


By Robert L. Packard. 


NOTWITHSTANDING their cruelty, of which 
we hear so much, the Spaniards have given 
the people of this country a lesson in pro- 
viding colleges and universities for the 
benefit of the natives of the lands they con- 
quered. The native races have consequently 
been able to produce historians, artists, 
poets, statesmen and generals. Another 
point of difference between the Spaniards 
and English-Americans is that the color 
prejudice was never so strong in the Span- 
ish West Indies as in the United States. In 
Suba the poorer white and free colored chil- 
dren attended the primary schools together 
in some instances. The records available do 
not show whether colored students ever at- 
tended the higher institutions and the uni- 
versity of Havana. But that the diffused 
influence of the university culture did pene- 
trate to the colored people we know from 
the life of the Cuban poet, Placido, who had 
negro blood in his veins and was born in the 
lowest ranks of society. 


The sense of repression which was felt by 
the educated classes of the island, in con- 
sequence of their inferior political and social 
condition, was reflected in its poetry, as was 
signalized in the cases of the other leading 
poets, Heredia and Milanes, by a contem- 
porary American critic, in a sympathetic 
and appreciative article in the North Ameri- 
can Review for January, 1849. Cuban pa- 
triotism, rigidly expressed, found at that 
time its only utterance in poetry, and im- 
prisonment, exile and death were the re- 
wards of the poets who. ventured to arouse 
their countrymen. Heredia,.who is known 
to Americans through Bryant’s translation 
of his poem, “ Niagara,” died in exile, and 
Placido was executed. This man of genius, 
Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdes (Placido 
being a nom de plume), was born in Matanzas 
in the poorest circumstances, and educated 
himself with only his superior tastes and 
instincts to guide him. In 1844 he was ar- 
rested on the charge of complicity in one of 
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the numerous insurrections, and was con- 
demned to death. The account of his last 
hours shows him to have been a man of 
great fortitude. Even in prison, while 
awaiting death, he composed poems of great 
imaginative power. and elevated feeling. 
“One of them especially,” says Mr. W. H. 
Hurlbut, the author of the article above re- 
ferred to, “his ‘Prayer to God,’ composed 
the day before his execution, was eagerly 
learned and recited by the young men of 
Matanzas, and has been considered his 
noblest production.” On the night before 
his death he composed a “ Farewell” to his 
mother, in which he touchingly speaks of 
the futility of his ill-fated and unhappy life; 
and on the very morning of his execution he 
wrote a “ Hymn to Liberty,” of which a 
spirited translation appeared in the New 
York Tribune of fifty years ago, from which 
the following verses are taken: 


“O Liberty! I wait for thee 
To break this chain and dungeon bar; 
I hear thy spirit calling me 
Deep in the frozen North, afar, 
With voice like God’s, and visage like a star. 
* * * * * 
“Yes, Liberty! thy dawning light, 
Obscured by dungeon bars, shall cast 
Its splendor on the breaking night, 
And tyrants fleeing, pale and fast, 
Shall tremble at thy gaze and stand aghast!” 


On his way to execution Placido “ passed 
through the streets with the air of a con- 
queror, walking with a serene face and an 
unwavering step, and chanting his ‘ Prayer’ 
with a calm clear voice.” His last words 
were: “ Farewell world! ever pitiless to 
me!” and they express a double bitterness 
because, besides the tyranny which he ex- 
perienced in common with all Cubans, he 
suffered from the consciousness of the igno- 
miny of his birth, which excluded him from 
the congenial, associations to which his 
genius entitled him. His sympathies were 
those of a cultivated man, and his breadth 
of view, considering his want of opportuni- 
ties, was remarkable, while his historical in- 
sight was a part of his gift as a poet. All 
these qualities are shown in a ‘ Sonnet to 
Greece,” which sums up poetically the atti- 
tude of ancient and modern Greece toward 
liberty, and shows the keen interest with 


guage and mental characteristics have been 


which Placido watched the progress of lib- 
erty in the world. A foreigner cannot, of 
course, appreciate .the technical merits of 
Placido’s poetry—how it affects the culti- 
vated Spanish taste, but a Spanish, and 
therefore not too lenient, critic said: ‘ This 
man in his half-savage songs rises to the 
most sublime and generous conceptions. His 
sonnets to Christ, to Napoleon and to Wil- 
liam Tell are three jewels of our literature.” 

The imagery in Placido’s poetry strikes 
one who knows his history by the natural- 
ness with which classical ideas spring up in 
his fancy. Nymphs and goddesses are intro- 
duced into his verse spontaneously. So, too, 
in a birthday ode to Queen Isabel II, traitors 
are to be plunged into the abode of Orcus. 
Aside from his culture Placido was.keenly 
susceptible to the influences of the tropical 
nature around him, and his sensations of 
the sea, the dawn, the Cuban landscape are 
brought vividly but subtly into the action 
of his poems. A fine illustration of this is 
the description of early morning and awak- 
ening life in the ode on the Resurrection. 
The poem contains this conception suggest- 
ive of Dante; heavenly hierarchs; crowned 
with roses and palms, pass joyously through 
the region of the winds, tinging the sky with 
the radiance of dawn, and with divine ac- 
cents chant the glorious songs of Isaiah. 
This same poem likens the sun of liberty 
rising in Spain after three centuries of op- 
pression to the resurrection of the Savior 
on the third morning. Placido’s poems show 
a wide range of sympathy, and include son- 
nets and odes on such diverse themes as 
the death of Ceesar; death; birthday odes to 
many distinguished people; tales of the cru- 
sades and humorous pieces. There are, be- 
sides, anacreontics and verses “ To Celia” 
after the fashion of imitators of the minor 
Roman poets which was once_ prevalent 
everywhere. Ail these show the influence of 
European culture upon the natural aspira- 
tions of this gifted man, whose poetic imag- 
ination grasped by inspiration the spirit of 
the ancient beliefs, and whose intellect had 
somehow become stored with images from 
the antique world. 

A similar influence can be observed in the 
Philippines, where men of alien race, lan- 
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so wrought upon by Latin civilization 
that they, too, have acquired, through its 
cultivation, even Huropean celebrity for 
their artistic and literary attainments. So, 
too, under the French manifestation of the 
old civilization, there have been poets and 
other writers among the Haitian negroes. 
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There might be a fruitful field for one in- 
terested in this feature of ethnology, in com- 
paring the culture of these latinized negroes 
with that of the negroes who have been 
under English influence in this country and 
the West Indies. 


DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIon, WASHINGTON, D C 


Our Lesser Insular Appurtenances. 
By the late Colonel W. Winthrop, U. S, A. 


As recently, prior to the late war, as July, 
1897, one of the Houses of Congress, in reply 
to a request for information concerning the 
insular possessions held by our Government, 
was officially advised on the subject in an Ex- 
ecutive communication. It was therein an- 
nounced that, “ besides the Alaskan and Pa- 
cific Coast Islands,” our Government claimed 
jurisdiction or authority over only—list, the 
Guano Islands, so-called; 2d, the Brooks or 
Midway Islands, taken possession of by our 
navy, August 28th, 1867, but “ not since ad- 
ministered by the United States.” 

The Guano Islands. The official lists (cor- 
rected to November 21st, 1894), on file in the 
State and Treasury Departments, of “ Guano 
Islands appertaining to the United States” 
(as “ bonded under the Act of August 18th, 
1856”), give the names of some seventy is- 
lands, groups, or keys,* which had been duly 
occupied by American citizens or companies. 
These islands, ete., of which the greater part 
were in the North Pacific and the remainder 
in the Caribbean Sea, contained beds of the 
accumulated deposits of gulls, gannets, pen- 
guins, pelicans, man-of-war birds, tropic 





..* These Lists embrace the following: In the Ca- 
ribbean Sca—Aves, Navassa, Petrel, Ouito Sereno, 
Roncador, Great and Little Swan Islands, Pedor 
Keys, Serranila Keys—viz., East Key, Middle Key, 
Beacon Key; Morant Keys—viz., Northeast Key, 
Sand Key, Savanna Key, Seal Key. In the Pacific— 
America Island, Anne’s Island, Baker’s (or New 
Nantucket), Barber’s, Barren (or Starve), Bau- 
man’s, Birnie’s, Caroline, Christmas, Clarence, 
Dangerous Islands, Dangers Rock, David’s, Duke 
of York, Enderbury, Farmer’s. Favorite, Flint, 
Flint’s, Frances, Frienhaven, Gardner’s, Gallego, 
Ganges, Groninque, Howland’s, Humphrey’s, Jar- 
vis, Johnson’s Islands, Kemn’s Island, Lideron’s, 
Low Islands, 
Mary’s Island, Mary Letitia’s, Mathew’s, Mc- 
ean’s, Nassau, Palmyros, ‘Penhuyn’s, Pescado, 
Phenix, Prospect, Ouiros, Rierson’s, Rogewein’s 
Islands, Samarang Islands, Sarah Anne, Sidney 
Islands, Starbuck of Hero, Walker’s, 


Staver’s, 
Washington (or Uahaga). 


Mackin’s Island, Malden Islands, ~ 


birds, ete. On Navassa Island, situated 45 
miles west of Haiti (the principal source of 
supply), the deposit, when first discovered, 
was some 6 feet thick. Guano, valuable as 
a fertilizer on account of its nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and other elements, has been used 
from an early date; the product of the Chin- 
cha Islands of Peru, not entirely exhausted 
till 1868, being for a long period the most con- 
siderable. The American guano industry, 
constantly stimulated by the locating 
through old whalers and other explorers, of 
new deposits, became some forty years ago, 
sc important that a special statute was en- 
acted by Congress (that of 1856 above 
mentioned, now incorporated in Title LX XII, 
United States Revised Statutes), by which 
the authority of our Government and rights 
of our citizens, with regard to guano islands 
were defined. By this legislation an Ameri- 
can citizen, on furnishing a bond to comply 
with its provisions, is licensed to occupy 
“any island, rock or key, not within the law- 
ful jurisdiction or occupied by the citizens 
of any other government,” and to remove 
guano therefrom. That the act did not vest 
in the United States any right of sovereignty 
or ownership, or in the occupant any prop-— 


‘erty or title, in any guano island, but author- 


ized a temporary occupation only, for the 
single purpose of taking and exporting the 
guano, has been specifically held by a United 
States court in the case of Grafflin vs. The 
Navassa Phosphate Company, 35 Federal 
Reporter, 474.* 





* And see, as sustaining this rule—Jones va. 
United States, 137 U. S. 202; Duncan vs. Navassa 
Paoepeate Co., Id. 647; Dana, Notes to Wheaton 
§ 177; IX Opinions of ‘Attorneys-General, 30,364, 
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But questions of title to or authority over 
guano islands have lost much of their im- 
portance. As to some of the islands, those 
especially lying within or near the Phoenix 
group, between the Hawaiian and Samoan 
Islands, our Government has recognized the 
superior claim of Great Britain; and Aves 
Island was relinquished to Venezuela upon 
the payment to the United States of an in- 
demnity. In the majority of the other is- 
lands the supply of guano became gradually 
so far exhausted that it was no longer profit- 
able to collect it. The principal cause, how- 
ever, of the falling off in the guano trade 
was the interesting and important discovery 
of extensive beds of mineral phosphates in 
South Carolina in 1867, and of still more ex- 
tensive deposits of the same in Florida in 
1888, followed by the opening of others in 
“Tennessee. After the initiation of the min- 
ing of the Florida phosphates, the Navassa 
Company went into the hands of receivers, 
end the total amount of guano imported 
from Navassa Island (or other sources) for 
the year ending June 30th, 1898, was re- 
duced to 4,562 tons. 

The Brooks or Midway Islands. 
lands, situated in Lat. 28° 14’ north, Long. 
177° 33 15” west, and uninhabited, were 
originally discovered by Capt. N. C. Brooks, 
of the Hawaiian bark ‘ Gambia,” in July, 
1859, who landed and took possession, hoist- 
ing a flag and “leaving notices.” In, May, 
1869, following, the president of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company called the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy to the 
‘advantages possessed by these islands for a 
coaling depot,’ on the route between the 
Sandwich Islands and China or Japan (a po- 
sition which later gave them the name of the 
Midway Islands), and requested that a sur- 
vey might be made of the site. Orders were 
accordingly issued for the dispatch of a ves- 
sel from the North Pacific squadron to make 
an accurate survey and take possession of 
the islands in the name of the United States. 
Pursuant to these directions, Capt. William 
Reynolds, commanding the United States 
Steamer “Lackawanna,” on August 28th,_ 
1867, ‘‘ took formal possession of Brooks Is- 
land and reefs for the United States.” At 
the highest point, an elevation of 57 feet, a 
flagstaff was erected on which, under a salute 


These is- 
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of 21 guns, was hoisted the national ensign 
in the presence of “ all hands.” In his report 


Captain Reynolds declares with a sailor’s | 


pride, “It is exceedingly, gratifying to me to 
have been thus concerned in taking posses- 
sion of the first island ever added to the do- 
minion of the United States beyoud our own 
shores.”’ 

From the account of Captain Brooks and 
the reports of our naval officers (published 
in Ex. Doc., No. 79, Senate, 40th Cong., 2d 
Sess.), it apfears that these islands are two in 
number, with a lesser third in the nature of 
a sand spit, covering an area of four or five 
miles in length and a width of about a mile. 
They lie in a lagoon well stocked with fish 
and turtle, inclosed by the usual coral reef, 
which has, at the west, an opening admitting 


to a good harbor sufficient for vessels draw- 


ing not over 18 feet. This harbor is described 
as being as roomy and safe as that of Hono- 
lulu, but not quite so deep. For the larger 
vessels there is excellent anchorage in the 
roads outside. There is sufficient soil on the 
islands to grow vegetables, and potable 
water is found by digging a few feet. Ina 
paper accompanying the reports, sailing di- 
rections are given by the Navy Department 
for the locality of these islands, which, it is 
said, “may be approached from San Fran- 
cisco or Honolulu by running to almost the 
parallel of 30° north and then west on that 
parallel, without coming in contact with any 
of the various reported dangers to naviga- 
tion.” 

We have seen that the Brooks Islands, 
tho duly taken possession of as described, 
have not since been “administered by the 
United States.”” In other words, this posses 
sion was abandoned, and, to make the is 
lands our own, would have to be formally 
resumed. -It has been recognized law since 
Vattel’s time that a mere symbolical taking 


of possession, by a nation, of new territory, 


not followed by actual occupation or col- 
tinued assertion of sovereignty, vests no title 
or right of dominion. [IX Opins. of Attys- 
Gen., 364.] This rule of law applies to any 
Pacific or other islands which have beet 
only transiently or temporarily occupied by 
our Government or citizens. For the annex: 
ation, therefore, of the Brooks Islands a neW 
occupation, designed to be permanent, would 
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be necessary. While they are doubtless well 
suited for a coaling station, the question 
whether they may, better than some other 
locality, be utilized as a landing place for 
the Pacific cable, is one to be determined by 
experts. And in this connection have re- 
cently been revived the claims of another is- 
land long forgotten. 

Wake Island. This island, in regard to 
which the records are obscure, appears to 
have been discovered in the year 1796, by the 
British ship “‘ Prince William Henry,” whose 
skipper was, perhaps, a Captain Wake. In 
December, 1841, it was, with considerable 
difficulty, located by the “‘ Vincennes,” of the 
Wilkes Exploring Expedition, and its bear- 
ings fixed as Lat. 19° 10’ 54” north, Long. 
166° 31’ 30” east. It was found to be a low 
coral island, about four miles long by two 
wide, its lagoon well supplied with fish, but 
quite without fresh water, and without co- 
coanut or other trees, its growth consisting 
only of stunted shrubs. Its elevation above 
the sea was only eight feet, and in Wilkes’s 
report it is noted that “from appearances 
the island must be at times submerged, or 
the sea makes a complete breach over it.” 
In the sailing directions of the British Ad- 
miralty the approach to the island is char- 
acterized as “‘very dangerous.” The hydrog- 
rapher of Wilkes’s expedition refers to it as 
“an extensive reef rather than an island.” 
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The German bark “ Libelle’’ was wrecked 
here in 1866. 

Wake Island lies nearly in the latitude of 
Guam and Manila, and is said to be distant 
about 1,300 miles to the east of the former 
and 2,000 miles from the westernmost island 
of the Hawaiian group. Thus, tho the 
Brooks Islands are some 900 miles nearer 
Honolulu, Wake Island, lying nine degrees 
further south, is more nearly in a direct line 
from Honolulu to the Philippines, and ap- 
parently better. placed for a cable station be- 
tween those points. But its slight elevation, 
the difficulty of approach, and the absence 
of drinking water seem to render its selec- 
tion of questionable expediency. It is re- 
ported,* however, that the United States 
Ship ‘ Bennington” has been ordered from 
Honolulu to make survey of the island, and, 
if found available for a cable station, to ap- 
propriate it. It is added that it is expected 
that such a station “ can be maintained with- 
cut difficulty by the erection of a. condenser 
to supply fresh water.” If this report is well 
founded the result of the survey will doubt- 
less be announced in due time. In any event 
cur knowledge of these seas will be ma- 
terially enlarged. 





* Later, it has been officially confirmed that Cap- 
tain Taussig, of the ‘‘ Bennington,” en route for Guam, 
raised the American flag on Wake Island about the end 
of January last. 


The Southern Prison Lease System. 
By John Davis Anderson. 


Soon after the close of the Civil War 
jails and what few Southern prisons 
existed were filled with colored men 
and women and even children, all be- 
ing punished for various crimes, steal- 
ing being the chief offense. What to 
do with them, and those yet to be provided 
for, was a problem hard to solve under 
existing conditions, yet a problem which 
must be met and at once. There was no 
money in the various State treasuries with 
which to erect jails, and here it was that 
for negro criminals, the South, or at least 
very many of the Southern States, made a sad, 


sad mistake. The plan to lease prisoners to 
companies who could employ them was in- 
augurated. It proved popular as it meant 
a good revenue to each corporation having 
convicts in its service. One State after: 
another took it up: North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Texas, not in the order 
named, but adopted by each as a solution to 
the question. Even Virginia’ and Ken- 
tucky adopted it, and Arkansas as well, 
altho this last-named State covered it over 
by another name, and by the adoption -of 
laws which left many ways of escape for 
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the politicians who passed thém. Virginia 
and Kentucky, be it said to the lasting 
honor of both, have since taken care of 
their prisoners in a far more humane way 
and practically abolished the fearful lease 
system. But not so with the others, where 
it is in full force with all that that means— 
all the horror, barbarity and cruelty. 

Imagine “lease day,” and here one’s mind 
cannot help but go into the retrospective, 
back to the old slavery days! The leases 
generally cover a period of from two to five 
years, but sometimes run for even a period 
of ten years. Each company makes its bid 
for whatever men are required, paying the 
State so much per year per capita for them. 
When this preliminary has been arranged 
the representatives of the corporations 
usually draw lots and the fortunate one 
has the right to first selection from the ranks 
of the convicts. And within a day or two 
hopeless faced men, women and even chil- 
dren are hurried to some distant point of 
the State, there to serve as did the slaves 
of a past generation, and with perhaps less 
consideration for their bodily comfort than 
was shown this same race in the days before 
the war. 

In Alabama the treatment of the negro 
has ever been cruel, and doubly so in the 
case of the negro convict—man or woman, 
it makes little difference which! The re- 
ports of the investigation committees, in 
this and other States have time and again 
shown that the convicts receive little or no 
consideration—that they are frequently 
beaten. ill-fed and pooriy provided for. The 
laws generally state ‘that medical aid shall 
be given, no work shall be done on Sunday, 
and that chaplains shall visit the camps. 
Next to no effort is shown in the observance 


of these laws, and a clergyman is generally - 


hurried out of a lease camp in the most 
unceremonious manner imaginable—perhaps 
bidden never to return unless he wishes to 
invite violence. 

Florida’s railroads have been built al- 
most entirely by the convicts, and the scenes 
of horror which have been enacted in some 
sections are almost too dreadful to be con- 
sidered. Three forms of punishment are 
provided: flogging on the bare back, hang- 
ing up by the thumbs and the “ water pun- 


ishment.” This last consists of placing the 
wretched piece of humanity on his back, | 
having him held there, and then forcing 
water through a funnel-like arrangement 
and into his lungs until he is nearly 
strangled. Aside from the torture of this 
it is most dreaded because of the action it 
produces on the heart, frequently causing 
death to follow within a few hours or days 
and alwgys leaving a person so treated in 
the last state of exhaustion‘ 

Mrs. Frederick Douglass, wife of the great 
and noble negro editor and orator, herself 
a white woman, has given much study—per. 
haps more than any one else; certainly 
more than any other woman,—to the Prison 
Lease System of our Southern States. She 
declares that Georgia offers, perhaps, the 
best examples of the system, but even much 
that is violently wrong—wrong morally and 
constitutionally wrong—is daily practiced. 
Trough the efforts of its present governor, 
however, many reforms are promised for the 
near future. Mrs. Douglass does not hesitate 
to accuse high State officials of neglecting 
their duty, and even declares that many of 
them are directly interested in the leasing 
companies, and so have an incentive to shut 
their eyes to the horrors and permit—even 
urge—the practice by those in their employ. 

It has been shown beyond all shadow of 
doubt that the lives of these poor helpless 
beings are shortened because of the treat- 
ment they receive, and strong indeed must 
be the constitution of the negro who cab 
endure for more than ten years the abuse 
and hatred which is placed upon him 
Whites are not so severely punished and s0 
live much longer in proportion. 

Not long since it was found that out of 
a certain 375 sentenced and afterward 
leased, 250- died within a period of te 
years. This showing, horrifying as it is, 
seems hardly to be the worst feature. Small 
crimes are much more severely punished it 
most of the Southern States than in thos 
at the North, and negroes almost invaris 
bly receive much longer sentences than dé 
whites for the same offense. 

The writer had this most forcibly brought 
to his attention within the past few months 
From one of the army wagons beilf 
guarded by the Second New Jersey Regi 
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ment while near a Southern city a, box of 
soap was stolen. The thief proved to be a 
negro. His capture was effected a few hours 
after the crime was committed, and within 
twenty-four hours he was on his way to the 
turpentine forest under a sentence of fifteen 
years. This would have been considered, and 
indeed would be, a good term for bank break- 
ing or forgery in any of our Middle or New 
England or Western States. 

There is still another feature of Southern 
prison life which one cannot fail to note 
when examining the reports of prison ward- 
ens and prison committees. This is the 
great increase in crime, despite the most 
severe punishment. From year to year for 
the past half decade it will average five 
per cent. over each former year, and in one 
State has increased about eight per cent. 
per year. In England, during the same time, 
crime has been on the decline. Penal in- 
stitutions have been very materially re- 
duced in number for lack of inmates. 

Then again the nature of some crimes 
punished in the South is quite remarkable. 
Negro boys, eight, ten, twelve and four- 
teen years of age, are arrested in Southern 
streets for “ shooting craps,” and sent to the 
prison camps as water or chore boys. Here 
they remain until sixteen years of age, when 
they are put at the work of men. Ten years 
is said to be the average time for “crap” 
playing. 

It is stated by Mrs. Douglass that in one 
of the State camps—a large one—no record 
was kept as to when the convicts had been 
sentenced, nor when their terms expired nor 
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even of the crime for which they had been 
committed ! 

To these who go to beautiful Asheville, 
Atlanta, or to one or another of the Florida 
resorts these things seem past belief. But 
let the doubting Thomases go into some 
lease camp, and they can no longer remain 
unconvinced. We of the North see little of 
the South on our. journeys to it. Three or 
four cities are visited, a drive into the open 
country—a trip up or down some river, and 
we return well convinced that the New 
South, so called, is a land of pure delight; 
yet these secret crimes of these lease camps 
—look into them, and the scales of deception 
can but fall from our eyes ! 

The description of one more scene and 
then for reflection. The State in which it 
took place need not be mentioned lest 
another State point with scorn at her sis- 
ter, while her own garments might be 
dripping with the same blood. A _ strong 
negro, through exposure, became sadly 
crippled with rheumatism. The “boss” in 
charge of the gang, a hard, cruel man, had 
the poor creature whipped daily until his 
back was a mass of bloody gashes. Then 
each morning he was dragged from the 
shanty to a place beneath a tree, and at 
night was dragged back again. This was 
kept up until the skin from his chest and 
stomach was entirely removed. About this 
time the camp was inspected, but too late 
to save the life of the wretch. The “ boss” 
was discharged, such a course being thought 
sufficient for the crime he had committed. 


East Orance, N. J, 


Killed in Battle. 


By Edwin L. Sabin. | 


AND some are sleeping ’mid the cane, 
And some beneath the palm, 
Where tropic wind and tropic rain 
Sing their eternal psalm. 
But one (my boy, I loved him so! 
In vain the seas would part) 
Is with me wheresoe’er I go, 
At rest within my heart. 


Des Mornss, Iowa, 





The Social Reformers at Buffalo. 


By James B. Reynolds, 


Heap-WorKER OF THE UNivgrRSITY SETTLEMENT. 


From June 28th to July 3d there was held 
at Buffalo a conference of various sorts of 
reformers “ to consider the present condition 
of American politics and economics, and 
what is the next thing to do.” About two 
hundred persons attended the conference. 
Scarcely any one represented any organiza- 
tion officially, but the gathering was re- 
markable in the character of its unofficial 
representation of nearly every progressive 
movement in the country. There were so- 
cialists of different shades, who perhaps 
formed the largest contingent; single taxers, 
prohibitionists, anarchists, by whom I 
mean not bomb throwers, but philosophical 
anarchists of the most peaceful and non- 
resistant character, and a number of repre- 
sentatives of smaller factions of social and 
political reform. The . gathering received 
respectful attention from the daily press 
until a slight ificident on the second day, 
which was forgotten as soon as it oc- 
curred by those who were at the con- 
ference, enabled the reporters by mag- 
nifying its importance to attack the gath- 
ering and then to ridicule it. Thereafter the 
reports contained mainly selections from the 
most extreme statements of the least repre- 
sentative speakers, with no attempt. ap- 


parently to set forth the points upon which . 


the majority agreed 

There was practically unanimous agree- 
ment regarding the following propositions: 

First, the present condition of society is 
one which is becoming more and more in- 
tolerable to every one who recognizes the 
inequalities of the present industrial system. 

Second, democracy as it now exists in 
this country is not representative, and the 
will of the people is not expressed either 
through current legislation or its supposed 
representatives. A radical alteration of our 
political machinery is, therefore, necessary, 
in order that the will of the people may be 
represented and not thwarted by our leg- 
islative bodies. 

Third, the idea of government as the co- 
operative agent of the common interests of 
all the people was universally emphasized 
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in contrast to the idea of government as a 
coercive and tax collecting agent. 

Fourth, the unity of economic reform and 
moral reform was universally recognized, 
tho the right to repress moral evils was 
questioned by some. 

The moral relation of economic reform 
to politics was sturdily maintained. Gover- 
nor Pingree, of Michigan, had “been an- 
nounced as one of the probable speakers, but 
while the majority expressed approval of 
his previous record, his recent alliance with 
Mr. Alger was almost universally con- 
denmned as an action which placed him out- 
side of the company of those who would 
obtain reform only by reputable methods 
and through reputable alliances. The speak- 
ing, on the whole, was extremely good, and 
the discussions forcible and pointed. The 
addresses of Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Prof. 
Frank Parsons, and President George A. 
Gates, of lowa College, were full of thought 
and purpose. There was scarcely a note of 
pessimism or despair, which is notable in 
view of the very emphatic belief that the 
present condition of society was radically 
wrong. There was scarcely a breath of ap- 
peal to violence to obtain the reforms de- 
sired. On the contrary, there was a sur- 
prising assertion of the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance. 

The labor question received careful but 
discriminating consideration. The address 
of Mr. Sovereign, the President of the 
Knights of Labor, was chacterized by the 
same carefulness of statement and moral 
earnestness shown in the discussion of other 
questions. There may have been fewer 
great men than some had expected to hear, 
but there was an abundance of those who 
were able to express clearly, earnestly and 
eloquently the thoughts and aims of hun- 
dreds of thousands in this country to-day, 
aims which surely must be reckoned with 
by the teacher, the preacher, the politician, 
and all who wish to understand or lead the 
thought and action of this country at the 
present time. 


New York City 
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Bismarck From 1870 Till His. Death. 


By the Countess Von Krockow. 


AT home the news of the successive vic- 
tories of the German arms -thrilled men’s 
souls. Even the aristocracy and proletariat, 
the upper and lowermost strata of society, 
which are ever the dullest from being re- 
moved furthest from the central heart, vi- 
brated with emotion and joined the con- 
tagious outcry for Unity. The cry that had 
been suppressed and punished for sixty 
years all at once became a yell of the excit- 
ed masses, a sound as of congregated wa- 
ters, a noise that drowned the tramp of the 
triumphant troops and made the princes of 
the country who were adverse to union 
quail with fear. If they looked for escape 
from their people, there was Bismarck, this 
time with his irresistible Prussian grena- 
diers ! 

One demanded union; the other hegemony 
(leadership). Wither thing meant to them 
the loss of iuxeir independent sovereignty, 
their dear sovereignty, centuries old. But 
the spectacle of King George of Hanover, 
blind and throneless; of Duke Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein, throneless and poor; of 
the Duke of Hesse-Cassel, totally undone— 
were warnings of what resistance would 
bring from Bismarck. What resistance to 
the people would lead to the pages of history 
showed. “ And after all, when it came to a 
choice between a’ republic or hegemony, 
even tho it were under Prussia, they pre- 
ferred the hegemony” (Bernhardi). Even 
Catholic Bavaria ran to this choice, tho in- 
dignant because Crown Prince Frederick 
had said, in the camp before Paris, that if 
Bavaria would not consent willingly to his 
father being crowned Emperor the Prussian 
army should force her to (Diary of Freder- 
ick III). There was no evasion possible to 
the demand for union, as there had been in 
‘48, when the might of the army was in 
their hands, so each court bargained for as 
much as it could save (Bavaria and Wiir- 
temburg successfully for a particular postal 
and telegraph service), and then delivered 
over the command in chief of its armies, its 


fleets, its post and several other institutions 
into the hands of Prussia, to be incorporated 
into one great nationak army, navy and 
post. What the bargain with Bismarck left 
the petty German princes was their crowns 
and “a share in the fleshpots of an imperial 
revenue” (Bismarck, speech in Reichstag). 

Thus was consummated. at last an actual 
Deed of Union; not as the originators had 
conceived, for they had thaught of it as be- 
ing brought about without war and with the 
inclusion of Austria; still, there it was, and 
strong men’s frames shook like aspen leaves 
for joy of it. The act that consummated the 
union, the proclamation of the King of 
Prussia as German Emperor, included the 
farce of making it appear that the princes 
had asked for it, while no mention was made 
of the patriots who had given Birth to the 
idea, borne imprisonment and death for it. 
Still, still, it was the union, their union; and 
in unselfish gratitude for it the people let 
every other consideration be forgotten. The 
inside course of events they had no knowl- 
edge of. They praised and adored Bis- 
marck without limit, as every man every- 


‘where is glorified who gives men cause to 


be proud of their country. And Bismarck 
had indeed raised Germany in the eyes of 
the world. 

During the campaign in France he had ac- 
companied the King. So he stood ready on 
the eventful 18th of January, 1871, to read 
the proclamation. that elevated his master 
to the rank of German Emperor. 

The ceremony took place in the magnifi- 
cent Salle des Glaces, the crystal gallery of 
the palace in Versailles, a hall of Louis 
XIV, which is one of the sights of the world 
by reason of its architectural pomp; a long 
chamber with walls clad with mirrors set 
in panels. of sculptured gold, and lined on 
both sides with room-high golden cande- 
labra that extend a thousand arms between 
a gilded ceiling and a glistening floor. The 
feet of beauties and courtiers had tripped 
over its polished parquette and past its pol- 
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ished mirrors on their way to the cours of. 
the Grand Monarque in former days. Now, 
in place of these vanished dainty figurines, 
stern princes and warriors took their sta- 
tions in the empty hall, where on a broad 
platform the gigantic figure of King Wil- 
liam stood in the center of the throne amidst 
his fellow princes, while the gigantic Chan- 
cellor assumed a place at his left hand, a 
step below—a pair to go down in history in- 
separably. The proclamation being read, a 
“ Hail, Emperor!” was shouted by the as- 
sembly; the ceremony being a kind of sec- 
ond coronation for the gray-bearded King. 
What a different one, however, from the ob- 
scure first provincial function, in the far-off 
chapel of dowdy little Kénigsberg, ten years 
before! Yet in one characteristic particular 
it was most similar; in the Viking spirit, I 
mean, that took no account of women, the 
representatives of beauty and grace. Na- 
poleon, ‘“‘ the Emperor of Democracy,” so de- 
spised by these conquerors, had put off the 
supreme moment of his elevation till he 
could share it with his consort Josephine. 
It was left for an Emperor of “ Legitimacy ” 
to assume his alone. 

But Bismarck was in the worst possible 
humor against the sex, for Queen Augusta 
and the Crown Princess Frederick had in- 
terfered to use their influence with the King 
against his consenting to the bombardment 
of Paris, which he and Roon and Moltke 
wished ardently to inflict. 
Queen Empress was to him what Mme. de 
Stael was to Bonaparte; which is to say, an 
object of aversion perpetually, a thorn in 
the side and source of irritation. In vain 
did he do her all the harm he could. She 
defied and mocked him and crossed his 
plans whenever she had the chance and 
dared to. 

“My facial neuralgia I attribute to the 
agitation the Queen sets me in,” Bismarck 
declared one day, “and Roon is so knocked 
up from the same cause he is quite broken; ” 
a bit of news which was reported to the 
inimical Empress, who listened to it with a 
smile. 

“TI am an instrument, then, perhaps,’of the 
good Lord,” she observed. “ He has seized 
the Chancellor in his most sinful spot if he 
has taken him by the cheek ” (anecdote told 
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to the late Countess von Krockow by one of 
the Queen’s ladies). 

A genuine moment of pleasure it was “to 
leave the whole bother in France behind, 
and step out of the railway carriage at the 
Potsdam station in: Berlin, on the morning 
of the 10th of March, before the eyes of Jo- 
hanna, “ who raised the devil’ occasionally 
(letter of Bismarck to his sister), but never 
opposed his official plans. He could surprise 
her by a brand new military uniform, too, 
the Emperor having graciously advanced his 
army rank to that of a lieutenant-general of 
cuirassiers; a rank that commanded more 
public recognition and open homage in sol- 
dierly Berlin than that of prince, which was 
bestowed wpon him a fortnight later. In 
fact, with what all was he not to gratify her 
by receiving at this auspicious juncture! 
Only a year or two before the Landtag had 
voted him a dotation, with which they had 
purchased Varzin, close to her father’s Gut; 
and now, accompanying the gift of the title 
“prince,” was a deed for an estate in Lau- 
enburg, called Friedrichsruh, a property 
worth twenty-five thousand dollars a year, 
and so extensive as to raise the number of 
acres in Bismarck’s possession to one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. At the same 
time their son Herbert was made Minister 
of ‘State, at Bismarck’s own request, who 
had preferred this position for him, which 
brings in fifty thousand marks a year, to his 
being allowed to share the title “ prince.” 
Wilhelm, their younger son, the god-child 
of the Emperor, enjoyed gracious advance- 
ment steadily in the service of the State. 
So likewise did Count Rantzau, the husband 
of their only daughter. Take all this, and 
add it to the salary which Bismarck com- 
manded as Prince Chancellor, and Johanna 
would probably have been content, as well 
as Bismarck, if they had remained, un- 
changed the country people that they were 
born. But they had lost their provincial un- 
concern about fortune; the shameless, 
grasping moral atmosphere of the palace 
had infected them; and Bismarck, a master 
in all things else, took to being a master in 
assumption. He wished the soil of Lauen- 
burg when he was offered the title of 
“ Duke of Lauenburg” (by William II). 

However, he was but practicing herewith 
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Bismarck From 1870 Till His Death 


in private a maxim which he put to good 
account in public affairs for the benefit of the 
State. In diplomacy, too, he “let others 
plume themselves on the names of things, 
while he got the substance” (letter to Gen- 
eral von Roon). 


One of the traits of his practical genius, 


was this tendency to go past the husks to 
the solid kernel of matters. Thus he saw, 
for instance, that his own power depended 
upon the grace of his King. For this reason 
he permitted himself to override everybody 
and everything else—Ministers, court, Land- 
tag, public opinion—but courted slow King 
William with the most marvelous exercise 
of patience. In similar fashion he saw, on 
a large scale, that the vital fount of mon- 
archical might, like Prussia’s, consisted in 
militarism. 

He concentrated his efforts from begin- 
ning to end, therefore, in strengthening it. 
Overlook his whole administration from 
1871 on, and it discloses a simple, almost 
crude, fidelity to the principle of “ sticking 
to the kernel of things.”” Every incident, 
nearly, may be explained by his ideal of 
militarism, or of submission of the subordi- 
nate masses to the scepter and of his sol- 
dierly endeavors to achieve it. 

The Reichstag had no sooner got organ- 
ized and in good working condition than he 
passed the (May) laws against the Catholics; 
his view being that these, in having a com- 
mander in chief in the Pope, had a leader 
outside the State, which was not to be tol- 
erated. Already in camp he had determined 
on ways and means to subject bishops to 
the crown’s good will ‘in place of the Curia 
(Friedrich III’s Diarl), and the disaffection 
of Catholics in the annexed French, Guelph 
and Polish provinces over the lingual re- 
strictions put upon them afforded an excuse 
for restrictive measures against the Church 
and clergy. 

Of his ministers and ambassadors he had 
said, ‘“‘They Must maren and drill and toe 
the mark at my command,” and what might 
occur if this regimen were not followed duti- 
fully the world was given evidence in the 
prosecution of Count von Arnim, German 
Ambassador in Paris, for treason. (Arnim 
inclined Emperor William, behind, Bis- 
marck’s back, to sympathize with ar in- 
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trigue to restore a “ legitimate’? monarchy 
in France, whereas his official orders had 
been to favor the status quo, because Bis- 
marck felt sure that so long as France re- 
mained a republic the Czar would have no 
alliance with it.) And just as the Cabinet 
and the ministers of the foreign and home 
civil service responded to commands, there 
seemed a certainty, for a time, of bringing 
the bishops of the Church likewise to do so. 
But the more chapels that were closed, the 
more democratism grew; the _ suffrage 
showed it; and Bismarck, crying out that 
“a priest helps any way to instil fear of 
authority,” seized the opportunity offered 
by the death of Pope Pius IX to annul ten 
of the fourteen more restrictive laws against 
the Catholic clergy, and turned to the work 
of setting fresh and harsher ones against 
the Social Democrats, those arch opponents 
of monarchy and militarism. 

The hall in the old State building on Leip- 
ziger Strasse in Berlin, where the Reichstag 
held its sittings, now heard his voice lifted 
up in denunciation of democratism as it for- 
merly had heard it raised in arraignment of 
Romanism. And often his prestige, his elo- 
quence, his threats or his persuasion would 
overbear the listeners. Like grain in the 
beard, before a gust of wind on a field, so 
would the assembly bow to his tempestuous 
will. But it was always to rise again; first 
in one spot in the field, then in another. It 
seldom happened during the-twenty years of 
his Chancellorship that he overbore the 
whole Reichstag; the Left, or the Center, or 
the Right, or all together, would oppose re- 
sistance to his will; especially to the more 
tyrannical of “ the exceptional laws ” which 
he brought forward. They granted him and 
the old Emperor the money and men they 
demanded for the army; they gave his Min- 
ister (von Géssler) a law of compulsory in- 
surance against invalidism and old age; 
they passed many and many a tariff bill. 
But what they refused stedfastly was his 
proposal to make exiles of Democrats as 
well as martyrs; and the one million men, 
thus saved by these representatives of the 
people, were soon to hoot the proposer of 
the stupendous measure himself into ban- 
ishment. 

For on this bill Bismarck set his mightiest 
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insistence and the tussle between the 
Reichstag and him impressed the country 
like an omen; and when the Chancellor got 
beaten, it said to itself, he had no luck at 
home; he was successful only in his foreign 
measures. 

Yet so immense and so habitual was awe 
of his indomitable will that his rule went on, 
outlasting the death of Emperor William 
and the short reign of the sick Emperor 
Friedrich III, his son, and met its subduer 
only in William II. 

This prince had married the daughter of 
Duke Friedrich of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
being scarcely thirty years of age when he 
succeeded to the throne (1888), had spent 
his young life under the influences imparted 
by what may be called with justice the Bis- 
marckian era. And in truth, as a genuine 
product of that era, he showed himself to 
be militant, domineering, plain-spoken. A 
little while, a year and a half or so, he “let 
the old man fling it,’’ then “ crushed” him 
(William II’s own phrases). The great 
Chancellor, in other words, was perempto- 
rily dismissed one day and retired to Fried- 
richsruh. The blow was his death sentence, 
and being such became Johanna’s (Bis- 
marek to Professor Schweniger). He lived 
after its infliction eight years in pagan im- 
placability of temper, then died like a Roman, 
unreconciled, grim, his last testament being 
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an imposition on his family of a duty of de. 
fiance and mockery to the Emperor, the 
court and the world, in-excluding them from 
the sight of his corpse, and in prohibiting, in 
advance, all public obsequies. Alone and 
solitary, his ghost was destined to mount 
and lay itself at rest by the side of his faith. 
ful spouse on the Hill of the Deer, in the 
park of Friedrichsruh. 

Such was the life and end of this extraor- 
dinary man. 

In diplomacy and with intellects his genius 
labored with consummate success. But 
with emotions, with what he termed the 
“wall of fog” of altruistic and religious 
sentiment, it proved itself to be dense and 
helpless. We saw how false his interpreta- 
tion of the Revolution of ’48 was at the 
time; how slow and blunt his insight into 
the force of the national longing for German 
union; and, when the insight came to him, 
how his mind interpreted it as conquest. 

It is the fashion to pretend that Bismarck 
did all, and that the Revolution was a fail- 
ure. But ’48 has to set against the docu- 
ments of Bismarck’s wars and May laws 
and Anti-Socialist bills a tablet of shining 
bronze inscribed with deeds of humanity 
and justice. What Bismarck did was to 
broaden the boundaries of Prussia and the 
German Empire, and secure them with the 
temporary anchors of alliances. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Parable. 


By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 


Two crossed the sea together, 
One willing and one loth; 
The chances of the weather 
Befel the same to both. 


The selfsame vessel bore them, 
They there were like bestead— 

The selfsame port before them, 
They thither like were sped. 


One took his fortune cheerly, 
Hoping and trusting still; 

The other ever drearly 
Foreboded something ill. 


Both reached the haven whither 
They both set out to sail; 
But of his voyage thither 
Each told a different tale ! 
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LITERATURE. 


Justin McCarthy’s Reminis- 
cences.* 


THERE is hardly a more practiced and fa- 
cile writer in England than Justin McCarthy. 
He stands with the late James Payn, except 
that he is less given to persiflage and cause- 
rie, and treats of more serious themes. If 
for pure literary grace he is not the equal of 
Andrew Lang, yet he has Lang’s breadth 
of topic and scarcely less grace. Both have 
the same historical taste, and if Lang has a 
specialty for mythology which Mr. McCar- 
thy has not cultivated, the latter excels 
Lang in the practical knowledge of current 
politics. Great Britain has not been lacking 
in public men who were also littérateurs, 
but they have generally subordinated their 
literary efforts to their political business, as 
in the great modern instances of Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury. But Mr. McCarthy, al- 
though for years the leader in Parliament of 
the Irish party, is hardly any more of a 
statesman than is John Morley. He plays at 
statecraft while he works at books. These 
two volumes of his Reminiscences show all 
his delightful facility. They show also his 
aniability. He might easily have driven a 
scythed chariot among the reputations of his 
contemporaries, but they will only learn that 
the sky is blue over a fair holiday. And 
that is because Justin McCarthy is a lova- 
ble man, not one to make enemies. He was 
chosen to succeed Parnell, not for the weight 
of his bludgeon, but for the kindly grasp of 
his hand. Other Irishmen led factions; he 
was the friend of all, and such a kindly 
leader was needed at that critical time. His 
versatile life has brought him into relations 
With all the statesmen of the generation, 
and with all the literary men of his tongue. 
He has much to tell of them that is interest- 
ing, that is delightfully anecdotal, but noth- 
ing that is venomous, even when venom 
Seemed justified. 

Of course, to the American reader, his ex- 
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periences in the United States are the most 
interesting. It was not as an Irish exile, but 
rather as a lover of Vagabondia and a stu- 
dent of conditions in the New World, that 
Mr. McCarthy came to the United States in 
the early seventies. He settled in New York 
and consorted with its literary men. He does 
not think it necessary to tell the regular and 
the occasional literary work in which he was 
engaged. But the reader may be assured 
that the man yet young who came with his 
wife and seven small children, was glad to 
make his pen earn all it might. We can tell 
the reader that his regular editorial seat was 
in the office of THE INDEPENDENT, and his 
regular work that of reviewing books. We 
remember him as a rather silent, but very 
accomplished gentleman, who made no fuss, 
but who was quick and sharp to see the 
merits and faults of whatever works came 
within the designation of belles-lettres. Our 
readers will not imagine that books of the- 
ology were reviewed by a Roman Catholic. 
When he closed his term of service with 
THE INDEPENDENT, he traveled over the 
country to the Pacific Coast, with eyes wide 
open, to gather the experience which would 
fit him for that political life at home to 
which no one here suspected that he aspired. 
Indeed, he had not then published even a 
novel under his own name, but on his arrival 
in this country he found an anonymous story 
of his running serially in Harper’s Magazine. 

Mr. McCarthy greatly admired Mr. Bryant, 
whose translation of the Iliad he prefers to 
Lord Derby’s. He'recalls Mr: Bryant’s in- 
tolerance of Walt Whitman, but he can him- 
self hardly be intolerant of anybody. It is 
an amusing story he tells of George Ripley, 
who called on an English friend of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s-stopping at a hotel. The English- 
man wished to show some attention to Mr. 
Ripley, and believing what he had heard of 
American habits of drinking, rather insisted 
on ordering a cocktail for the American, and 
was curiously surprised and enlightened 
when the American editor and critic declared 
that he had never drunk a cocktail in his 
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life. Horace Greeley he describes as “a 
much worse dressed man than even Count 
Cavour.” He tells a bit of the story of 
Greeley’s ignorance of liquors shown 
in the writing of the evil example of men 
who ought to know better, and attend din- 
ner parties, drinking “ their Cliquots and 
their champagnes,” not knowing that Cliquot 
is a champagne; but he does not tell the 
whole.story, how the editorial force of 
young men stood in line to meet their chief 
when he made his appearance in the office, 
and held the erring paragraph before him, 
and how his answer was, “ Young men, it 
seems that I am the only man upon the pa- 
per that could have made that mistake.” As 
a man and a speaker, Mr. Greeley reminds 
Mr. McCarthy of Thiers. The reference to 
Mr. Greeley’s handwriting as the worst Mr. 
McCarthy has ever seen justifies us in say- 
ing that Dean Stanley’s was far worse. Our 
own compositors found the Dean’s so diffi- 
cult that it always had to be carefully inter- 
lined by a patient editor, but no special com- 
plaint was made of Greeley’s, after his trick 
of writing letters had once been learned. 

The Fields, the Cary Sisters, and their de- 
lightful receptions have proper mention. It 
was through his visits to New York that Mr. 
McCarthy knew Wendell Phillips, whom he 
greatly admired. He says: 

“1 have always thought it—selfishly thought 
it, perhaps—a pity that fortune did not place 
Phillips in the House of Commons. How he 
could have sustained the cause of Gladstone, 
and rivaled the eloquence of Baxter, and out- 
satirized the satire of Disraeli, and answered 
with pitiless sarcasm the sarcasms of Robert 
Lowe.” 

Other incongruous New York celebrities 
were Frederick Douglas and Jim Fisk, and 
then our genial friend turns for more dis- 
tinguished men to Boston, which a genera- 
tion ago had not lost its literary supremacy. 
We cannot stop to repeat what he says of 
Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow (who was “ the 


only American citizen born since the Decla-- 


ration of Independence who positively could 
not make a speech on any subject ”), Holmes 
(“I have never heard a man who seemed 
more capable of holding a company in fas- 
cination by his talk ”), Howells, O’Reilly (for 
whom he has a genuine enthusiasm, such 
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as one Irish patriot might have for another), 
Julia Ward Howe and Charles Sumner. But 
we cannot give an index of the book nor 
even follow our author through Utah to the 
Pacific Coast, much less mention the names 
even of the distinguished Englishmen, rem- 
iniscences of whom make every page a pleas- 
ure. We note only the modesty of the au- 
thor, from whom we should hardly have 
learned how warmly he was received in his 
later visits to this country, when he came 
as the representative of Irish Home Rule, 
nor what is the affectionate honor in which 
he is held in Great Britain, not only in lit- 
erary circles, but among statesmen even of 
the party against which he has steadily but 
genially fought. This is one of the charm- 
ing. gossipy books which a full man throws 
off with hardly an effort, but which are the 
most readable of all: 





SUGGESTIONS TOWARD AN APPLIED SCIENCE 
oF SocroLocy. By Edward Payson Payson. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 
It is not surprising that the development of 
physiological psychology should result in 
materialistic sociology. Attention has be- 
come. fixed on the physical side of human 
consciousness, and it is but a natural step to 
hold that the physical aspects of society are 
for practical purposes the most important, if 
not the only ones. Mr. Payson frankly ac- 
cepts this tendency. He holds that the 
“ animistic ” theory of human action is obso- 


* lete; that we may as well dispense with such 


metaphysical entities as souls and wills, and 
devote ourselves to the consideration of 
nerves and tissues. There being no such 
thing as free will, the human being must be 
regarded as the product of the environment. 
xiven normal influences, and you will get 
normal human beings. ‘ Consciousness, so 
far as comprehensible, is physical activity of 
the human organism. ‘“ To affect conscious- 
ness it is necessary to affect physical activ- 
ity; and it is the business of the officers of 
government to create such an environment 
as shall result in the creation of physical ex- 
cellence. Applying this theory to practice, 
since crime and degeneration and poverty 
are “largely physical,” they can be elim- 
inated by changing physical conditions. We 
must cease to look on crime as sin, and sin 
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as the work of a spiritual ego, and the spir- 
itual ego as amenable only to moral treat- 
ment. Criminal law and philanthropy must 
be made sciences of the “ physique of man.” 
People that “exert an injurious activity ” 
must have physical organisms that produce 
this activity. Normal people do not exert 
their activities to injure themselves or oth- 
ers, and whoever does this must be physical- 
ly abnormal. The general conclusion is that 
the officers of government must take in 
charge all abnormal persons, children espe- 
cially, and, removing them from the evil in- 
fluences of their parents and their surround- 
ings, bring them up under sanitary condi- 
tions. It is hardly necessary to say that 
physiology has not yet advanced so far as 
readily to distinguish moral from immoral 
tissues by external appearances. Very 
healthy and physically normal people may 
be very bad people. They may be physically 
perfect and morally rotten; appearing beau 
tiful outwardly, but being within full of all 
uncleanness. They may escape the criminal 
law, but be morally pestilential. There are 
physically degenerate people who are crim- 
inals;\ but there are criminals who are not 
physically degenerate. Emerson said that 
when Goethe wanted to create Mephis- 
topheles, he looked into his own mind, and 
he added: “ I have never read of a crime that 
I might not have committed.” What pro- 
ceedeth out of the heart, this defileth a man. 


AUTHORITY AND ARCH OLOGY, SACRED 
AND PROFANE. Essays on the Relation of 
Monuments to Biblical and Classical Literature. 
By 8S. R. Driver, D.D., Ernest A. Gardner, 
M.A. F. L. C. Griffith, M.A.; F. Haverfield, 
M.A., A. C. Headlam, B.D., D. G. Hogarth, 
M.A Edited by David G. Hogarth. S8vo, pp. 
xiv, 440. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00.) This is a composite book, 
which is a recommendation to it. An author- 
ity on Old Testament antiquities cannot weil 
be an equal authority on the New Testament, 
much less on classical archeology. The editor, 
Mr. Hogarth, is a Grecian, and Director of 
the British School at Athens. He has made 
an excellent selection of his fellow-writers, 
and they have supplied what may fairly be 
called the best, as it is the latest, comprehen- 
sive work on the subject. Dr. Driver is not 
an Assyriologist, but he is in close touch 
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with their studies and stands at the head of 
unglish Old Testament students. His rapid 
survey of the light thrown on the Old Testa- 
ment by the monuments is excellent. We 
hesitate to trust, as he does, the discovery 
of the names of Chedorlaomer and Tidal. The 
Exodus Dr. Driver supposes to be under 
Merenptah, altho he cannot explain satisfac- 
torily that king’s reference to the destroying 
of “ Ysiraal.” It is a happy thought to com- 
bine the monumental records of prehistoric 
Greece with those from the valleys of the 
beginning with 
Schliemann’s startling discoveries at Troy, 
as taking up the whole Hgean and Mycenszean 
problem. It is a fascinating topic, and we 
observe that Mr. Hogarth properly judges 
that just now the “ Hittite” influence com- 
ing from Asia Minor to the gean has been ° 
too much undervalued. When we find “ Hit- 


-tite”’ seal cylinders of 1000 B.C., or earlier, 


with cuttlefishes like those on Ialysos pot- 
tery, we may be sure that there was a close 
artistic connection. But it is the task of the 
archeologist to distinguish, if he can, the 
Asianic elements that have entered into My- 
cenzan art from those of Phenicia and 
Egypt. But we must remember that Egypt 
made its contributions not tirst through the 
Phenicians, but by the invasions of Thoth- 
mes and Rameses. We must not neglect to 
call special attention to the value of Mr. 
Headlam’s paper on the contribution of the 
monuments to Christian history. His illus- 
trations range from the Logia to Ramsay’s 
discoveries in Phrygia and to the Catacombs. 
On the whole, we have only words of praise 
for this book, which is scholarly and also 
reverent, where it treats of Bible facts, with- 
out ceasing to be critical. 


From SEA ro SEA. LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
By Rudyard Kipling. IT Vols. (New York: 
Doubleday & McClure. $2.00.) These news- 
paper leiters by Mr. Kipling were worth 
making into a book, not for their value as 
literature, nor yet for any great originality 
of observation, but rather as examples of 
what genius can do in the way of uncon- 
ventional, go-as-you-please writing about 
the odds and ends of a tourist’s experiences ; 
in many romantic nooks and in many com- 
monplace situations. Style Mr. Kipling has, 
and not always good style at that; but c’est 
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Vhomme méme, which gives it a certain 
smack of freshness and devil-may-care not 
unpalatable. To us the most interesting 
part of this book is that containing the 
sketches descriptive and historical of out-of- 
the-way places in India. Here Mr. Kipling’s 
presentments seem (whether truly so or 
not) authentic, while too often in his Amer- 
itan letters he affects a superior air and as- 
sumes a toplofty critical attitude not justified 
by the literary results. To sum up, with- 
out going into details, we must say that 
there is light entertainment in almost every 
paragraph on these pages. Plenty of grim 
humor, a full measure of slang and almost 
a surfeit of hasty side remarks upon men 
and manners crowd the sketches with a 
stimulating something very like a desire to 
kick the nearest thing and go read a better 
book. It is this bellicose mood in Mr. Kip- 
ling which has atracted his largest au- 
dience. He is not a peaceful person, so far 
as his ink testifies. He drubs the whole 
American nation and comes out unscratched. 
Indeed, as his prefatory note explains, it was 
but a desire to inflict punishment upon 
“various publishers” that these two vol- 
umes were issued. Mr. Kipling was young 
when he wrote all this rattling and racy 
matter—not yet twenty-five, we believe— 
and as the work of a boy it is quite notable. 


LIFE, WRITINGS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE Borrow. By William I. Knapp, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Vols. II. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
ready reviewed this admirable work in its 
main features in our notice of the first vol- 
ume. The second volume is now before us, 
completing Dr. Knapp’s exhaustive study 
and compilation. If the reading world shall 
not become intimately acquainted with 
George Borrow Dr. Knapp certainly cannot 
be to blame, for he has apparently pumped 
dry every source accessible to patience and 
industry. The present volume not only 
rounds up the memoir and correspondence; 
but has copious appendices, of minor value, 
perhaps, yet helpful to the enthusiastic stu- 
dent of Borrow, and a full index. 

THE PASSING OF PRINCE ROZAN. 
mance of the Sea. By John Bickerdyke. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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would be hard to find a breezier romance 
than this, or one more brisk and catchy in 
both style and composition. ‘The action, and 
it is all action, is not wholly on the sea, and 
its incidents crowd one another toe to heel 
from start to finish. Somewhat sensational 
as the story is, there is enough and more 
than enough of wholesome out of doors 
spirit in it to atone for the shortcoming. 
Lady Pat is a character not soon to be for- 
gotten, and if one is in search of a large yil- 
lain the book will give fair choice among 
several fine specimens. It is by no means a 
great story, but it is most cleverly imagined 
and brilliantly told. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF DECORATIVE ART 
FROM SoutH KENSINGTON MusEuM. Jdited 
by F. E. Witthaus. Parts I-1V, folio. 12 
plates each. $1.00 per part. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) To such plates as 
these the perfected half-tone process lends 
itself admirably, and makes it possible to 
bring the finest illustrations within the reach 
of people of limited means. These are stud- 
ies for the artisan, the rarest examples of old 
wood, leather, glass, pewter, bronze, silver, 
or textile work gathered in the matchless 
collection of the South Kensington Museum. 
They are pulpits, chests, brackets, panels, 
chimney pieces, knife cases, chair seats, 
vases, lamps, tankards, ewers, brocades, etc. 
There is no text, only descriptive titles. to 
each plate. 


We have received Vol. II of THE Works 
OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by C. H. Hereford, Litt.D., Professor 
of English Language and Literature in the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. The 
edition is in ten handy volumes, clearly 
printed on good paper, and the introductions 
and notes give all that the ordinary student 
wiil need in the way of references and ex- 
planations. (Price, $1.50 the volume.) 


A CATALOGUE OF AUTHORS. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This is 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s com- 
plete catalog, handsomely bound, beautifully 
printed and having for frontispiece a group 
of six portraits of authors—Emerson, Holmes, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne— 
whose complete works are published only by 
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the firm. The catalog is a work of art and a 


yaluable reference book for libraries. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Scheme for Arbitration. 


For once we receive by cable a full report 
of something of a different nature from an 
encounter of fists or a boat race. The meet- 
ing of the Peace Conference in The Hague is 
a great historical event: that will occupy a 
large place in the world’s annals and more 
worthily round out the century than human 
foresight could have imagined. The mem- 
bers of that Conference are gazetted to im- 
mortality. 

The purpose for which the American and 
English delegates have chiefly labored bids 
fair to be accomplished, and their scheme for 
arbitration will probably be adopted substan- 
tially as presented. The Associated Press 
has cabled us almost the entire draft of the 
scheme, so that it is possible to understand 
its natureé. It is not the full American 
scheme, but it goes further than was to be 
expected, and apparently meets with no seri- 
ous opposition. But it must be kept in mind 
that thus far it has only been before a draft- 
ing sub-committee, that it is to be considered 
on Saturday of this week by the full commit- 
tee, after the delegates can have consulted 
their respective Governments, and that then 
it nust be acted upon by the entire Confer- 
ennui 

The Third Committee has before it the 
whojie great question how to prevent wars 
by pacific settlement of international con- 
flicts. The scheme presented pledges such 
Powers as shall become signatory to it, first, 
to seek mediation by friendly Powers before 
plunging into war. The duties of mediators 
are stated, and their pureiy advisory func- 
tions. ‘These provisions require no special 
discussion. The scheme provides, secondly, 
for an international commission of inquiry 
which may verify facts in dispute, and thus 
facilitate settlement. ‘This is really a very 
important provision, but it is no part of the 
scheme for a court of arbitration, but is 
rather preparatory to it, or even obviates its 
hecessity. It leaves the contending parties, 


having the light of such decision of facts, 


to come to an agreement between themselves 
or have recourse to arbitration or even to 
war. 

The third subject of the-scheme is the per- 
manent court of arbitration. Its seat will be 
The Hague. Its members will be the four men 
of distinguished ability and character whom 
each signatory Power shall designate, and 
who shall serve for six years. From these 
members the Powers in any conflict shall 
choose such number as they may agree on, 
or, it may be, each will choose two, and the 
four will choose a fifth; but the utmost lib- 
erty is left to the Powers to make any choice 
of arbitrators they prefer. By such selection 
a special “arbitral tribunal” will be 
constituted, the members of which will gen- 
erally be from those previously nominated, 
with no reference to any particular question 
of conflict. Of course the members of this 
permanent court will not usually be in serv- 
ice; perhaps some of them will never serve at 
all. But a central office will be kept at The 
Hague, with its necessary secretary and cus- 
todian of documents, ete. .The office and the 
ofticials will be under the control of a per- 
manent council consisting of the Netherlands 
Foreign Minister as president and the diplo- 
matic representatives at The Hague of the 
signatory Powers. 

This scheme does not provide for compul- 
sory arbitration, but that was not to be ex- 
pected, and who could have compelled it? 
In the intercourse between nations every- 
thing depends on their good faith and the 
public sentiment which requires it to be 
maintained. 

It’ will be observed that this is not quite 
the American scheme, first formulated by 
the New York Bar Association, nor is it a 
British or a Russian scheme. It is the prod- 
uct of much careful consultation, and the 
members of the drafting committee have 
done a service to the world that will not be 
lost, even if this scheme—-which we do not 
anticipate—shall not be approved by the Con- 
ference and the Powers behind the Confer- 
ence. We anticipate that the year 1900 will 
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see such a confederation, for purposes of 
peace, of most of the principal nations of the 
world. In that victory for peace the United 
States will have won the right, both by its 
pacific purpose and its demonstrated power, 
to claim no small part. The motto of Massa- 
chusetts earns much honor this year. 





The Insular Commission on 
Church and State. 


THERE are other recommendations made 
by the United States Insular Commission 
sent by the Secretary.of War to Porto Rico 
which we need not discuss now, but the one 
that has happened to meet most criticism 
may call for defense. The reader must 
carefully distinguish this War Department 
Commission of three members from that 
sent previously to the same island by the 
President, of which Dr. Henry K. Carroll 
was the sole member. He devoted much 
more time to his investigation, and his final 
report, which will be much fuller than 
theirs, is still in preparation. 

The following is one recommendation of 
the War Department’s Commission: 

“We recommend that a complete separation 
of Church and State be decreed, and that all 
property, including cemeteries purchased with 
the public moneys, be declared the property of 
the Government, except that churches used for 
religious worship exclusively be. allowed to re- 
main in the possession of the congregation now 
occupying the same, and that this exception 
may be applied to cover the use of a sufficient 
number of rooms or buildings in connection 
therewith now used as residences of pastors ac- 
tually engaged in pastoral work, with their 
proper household attendants.” 

The general drift of that recommenda- 
tion is right; and it by no means deserves 
the contemptuous criticisms made on it by 
some. Catholic journals which’ have never 
learned the spirit of the First Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. Never- 
theless, it is by no means clear, and would 
require a great deal more of interpretation 
in its application than the Commissioners 
seem to imagine. We suppose the comma 
should come after “cemeteries,” and not 
after “ public moneys,” as printed, and that 
the recommendation is not that “all prop- 
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erty,” but “all property ”—that is, ecclesiag. 
tical, “ purchased with public moneys,” be 
declared the property of this Government, 
But who can tell what property was pur. 
chased three hundred years ago with pub- 
lic moneys ? How about monasteries and 
convents ? Was the cost of the Benef.- 
cencia a public or an ecclesiastical burden? 
What difference is there in a country where 
Church and State were one, all expenses 
chargeable to the public treasury except 
those that came from gifts and legacies of 
pious donors ? Our own impression is that 
a special court will have to settle many ques- 
tions of title, including those of ecclesiastical 
property, and that the ecclesiastical prop- 
erty cannot be limited to churches and par- 
sonages. 

But the paragraph which has excited the 
loudest howls of disapproval is the follow- 
ing: 

“That priests and others who have taken the 
vow of celibacy may be permitted to renounce 
said vows and enter into married relations, the 
same as other persons.” 

A supposedly responsible Catholic paper 
in Philadelphia calls the Commissioners 
“a bull in a china shop,” and says they 
are recommending that every facility should 
be afforded for “ committing perjury,” and 
that they “meddle most bare-facedly with 
the business of the Church.” A New York 
Catholic paper, not without usual intelli- 
gence, calls this an “ impudent recommenda- 
tion that the President of the United States, 
or his Secretary of War, shall relieve or ab- 
solve the priests and nuns from their vows 
of celibacy, so that they can enter into the 
marriage relations a la Martin Luther!” 

We beg our Catholic friends to go slow. 
What is proposed is simply the application 
to Porto Rico of ordinary American prit- 
ciples. There is no proposition to absolve 
anybody from vows. There is only the prop- 
osition that those who have left the Cath 
olic Church be no longer forbidden to marty. 
The Spanish laws forbid marriage to such 
people, but in this country we let the Church 
attend to its own perverts, and thunder 4 
loud excommunications as it pleases, but 
the State keeps its hands off; it forbids 
neither excommunication nor marriage. 
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Even now a pervert priest can marry here, 
but he cannot in Porto Rico till the marriage 
laws are changed, and they ought to be 
changed. A priest or nun ought to be al- 
lowed by the State to renounce the Catho- 


lic Church and its vows, and then to do what: 


any other citizen can lawfully -do. Any- 
thing less is Spanish tyranny, and we are 
sorry that this Americanism has not yet been 
learned even by some of our progressive 
Catholics of Irish descent. 





England or Russia? 


WueEn Lord Charles Beresford made his 
earnest appeal for an Anglo-American al- 
liance in China he spoke to a not altogether 
sympathetic audience. Americans have not 
in the past been much enamored of Asia, 
and even the cordial feeling for England was 
hardly sufficient to make them eager to get 
involved in policies which they felt were 
alien to their history. Now comes Mr. Vlad- 
imir Holmstrem in the North American Re- 
view, with a still more impassioned appeal 
for America to unite with Russia in impart- 
ing again to that Eastern Continent the light 
which had once come forth from it, and not 
to tie herself up with the selfish, groveling, 
tyrannical, all-absorbing Britisher. Having 
once freed herself from England’s leading 
strings, she should now completely emanci- 
pate herself from English influence. 

That Mr. Holmstrem, whose article on 
Russian Expansion in Asia readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will remember, will prove so 
powerful an advocate as to secure for Rus- 
sia what America was loath to give England 
is not probable. America has every reason 
to be on curteous terms with Russia, but be- 
yond that she can scarcely be expected to 
go. No nation makes a complete volte face 
in its friendships, an dthe ties that bind us 
to England are too closely interwoven in the 
whole life of the people, even more than in 
the policies of the governments, to be easily 
severed, while underneath the surface there 
is a strong, if not avowed, repulsion to most 
of what is generally considered distinctively 
Russian. 

Without, however, entering into the dis- 
cussion as to whether the Asiatic Russian 
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is an integral and legitimate element in the 
“Hx Oriente Lua,” which he takes as the 
motto for his desired alliance, his appeal, fol- 


lowing on Lord Beresford’s, which is now 
by Cardinal ~, 


supported most eloquently 
Vaughan in his Fourth of July address at 
Ambassador Choate’s dinner, brings out 
very clearly the conviction of the rest of the 
world that America, whether she desires it 
or not, must be a strong power in Asiatic 
politics. Her influence must be thrown in 
one or the other of the two lines which are 
striving for the control of that continent, 
and if she fail to give positive indorsement 
of one, that will involve practical support of 
the other. As Cardinal Vaughan expressed 
it: ; 

“You no longer, if I may speak to my Amer- 
ican cousins, you no longer are a self-contained 
Power. You have come forth from your conti- 
nent, forced by the circumstance of the acqui- 
sition of lands abroad. You stand with your 
foot on the threshold of the vast continent of 
Asia. You have entered into the comity of na- 
tions that has declared itself in many ways in- 
terested in the welfare and future of the Asiatic 
Continent. You will never be able to withdraw 
the influence you have, and it will be greater in 
the future than ever it was in the past. It 
must make itself felt on the tremendous popula- 
tion of Asia, which is waiting for the advent of 
true Christian civilization.” 

It is true, we can no more affirm ourselves 
unconcerned in the future of China than in 
that of the Philippines. It is true, too, that, 
as we have been forced to concern ourselves 
in it, so we shall be forced to a choice as to 
the influences which we are to help, in sym- 
pathy with which we are to work. Shall they 
be Russian or English? The question is too 
large a one for answer at once, and will re- 
quire careful examination. It is fortunate 
that so able an exponent of the Russian idea 
as Mr. Holmstrem, or his mentor, Prince 
Ookhtemsky, has given us his conception of 
that idea,and the article will well repay eare- 
ful reading. The almost: bitter anti-English 
sentiment is not surprising and will not mis- 
lead. It is rather the positive element to 
which we call attention, the setting forth of 
Russia’s ideal. That is indicated in the ref- 
erence to the treatment of Finland, whose 
method, rather than its essence, the writer 
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deprecates; the assertion that “the Czar is 
the expression of the national idea of Rus- 
sia, and therefore the enemy of the Czar is 
the enemy of the people,” and the avowal 
that “we (Russians) seek to unite in spirit 
with the races which carry in them the seeds 
of our national individuality.” 

In these we have the key to the whole Rus- 
sian idea: The individual, even the local 
community, is nothing; the State is every- 
thing. It is the very essence of centraliza- 
tion, the very opposite of democracy. Con- 
trast with it the English occupation of 
Egypt, where the individual fellah has al- 
ready attained a degree of personal inde- 
pendence undreamt of in the Russian com- 
mune, or the development of India, where 
Moslem and Brahmin vie with each other 
with equal opportunities for self-develop- 
ment, and native Indian congresses are held 
without a semblance of interference on the 
part of the Government. Between the two 
there is no doubt which America will prefer. 
Preference, however, is not always choice. 
A laissez faire policy on our part may result 
in fastening upon -far more than Manchuria 
the system that is throttling Finland and the 
Caucasus. There is no need to take up arms 
or form alliances. America should, however, 
be true to herself and her history, and stand 
close by England in her desire, not for con- 
quest, as Mr. erroneously ‘af- 
firms, but for the national self-development 
of China along the Christian lines which 
both nations have themselves followed. 


Holmstrem 





The Civil Service Rules. 
It is desirable, as we said a few weeks ago, 
that all possible light Should be thrown upon 
the meaning, purpose and effect of the recent 


changes in the civil service rules. We pub- 
lish this week an article in which Prof. Jo- 
seph F. Johnson undertakes to show that 
‘the reformers have been unjust and pre- 
mature in their criticisms.” At the begin- 
ning he asserts that the Commission could 
not maintain eligible lists for the 6,500 posi- 
tions in the War Department which have 
been placed under the control of the Secre- 
tary, and leads the reader to infer that now 
for the first time the registration system used 
in the Navy Department, where it has been 
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“so practical and so entirely free from politi- 
cal influence,” is to be applied in the War 
Department. But we understand that the 
Navy registration plan was adopted by the 
Commission two years ago for the employees 
of the Engineer Department, and has since 
been in successful operation, with the full 
approval of the engineer officers. The Navy 
regulations, moreover, remain under the con- 
trol of the Commission, while those for the 
War Department are to be devised by Secre- 
tary Alger and enforced by him. The sys- 
tem under such control may or may not be 
“free from political influence.” The Profes- 
sor says that the change was made with the 
approval of the Commission; we understand 
that it was not. 

An opinion from the legal adviser of the 
Treasury Department, he asserts, practically 
compelled the exemption of Deputy Collect- 
ors of Internal Revenue from the competitive 
test. But the opinion of the Solicitor of the 
Department did not necessarily prove that 
the deputies had been included unlawfully 
in the classified service. It was at variance 
witb the opinions of several of the leading 
lawyers of the country, which had been fur- 
nished to the Commission. If deputies who 
refused to submit to “any examination 
whatever ” have recently been appointed, the 
law was violated. It is well known that such 
violations of the rules have repeatedly been 
pointed out by the League. They seem to 
have been condoned by the exemption of 
these oftices. We are informed that the Pro- 
fessor is in error when he says that most of 
the changes made by the recent executive 
order have been at one time or another rec- 
ommended or approved by the Commission. 
The fitness of an applicant for the office of 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue, it is 
said, must now be proved in a test conducted 
by the Commission, but we do not under- 
stand that the required examination, altho 
it may demonstrate that the man is compe- 
tent, excludes the exercise of partisan pref- 
erence by the appointing oflicer in the selec- 
tion of the candidate. As to the exemption 
of various confidential or semi-confidential 
offices, we have already expressed the opin- 


ion that a reasonable argument in favor of it © 


can be made. 
Professor Johnson says that the paragraph 
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in the order which permits the permanent ap- 
pointment of “ all persons serving under tem- 
porary appointments” is not applicable to 
any of the emergency war appointments. But 
the order, aS we have quoted it above, if lit- 
erally construed, covers those emergency ap- 
pointments, which were described as tempo- 
rary in the acts of Congress under the provi- 
sions of which they were made. ‘Under the 
strict letter of the new rule such appoint- 
ments can be made permanent. We are glad 
to know, however, that it is not to be applied 
to them. But this construction of the rule 
is rather an exercige of conservative discre- 
tion than an acceptance of all that the lan- 
guage of the rule permits. Our contributor’s 
explanation of the effect and breadth of the 
new provision concerning transfers is not in 
accord with the views of some who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the transfer regula- 
tions. They say that while transfers are still 
subject to the approval of the Commission, 
after a non-competitive examination where 
there is a difference in grade, a rule which 
thus permits a iransfer from a low position 
to any other makes it possible to put the 
higher grades on a practically non-competi- 
tive basis. The power of the Commission ap- 
pears to be limited to a determination ef the 
mental qualifications of the applicant for the 
work of the grade he seeks to enter. The ob- 
jection made by these critics is that by this 
road an employee placed in a low grade by 
partisan influence and without competitive 
examination may rise to the higher classi- 
fied grades if he can show that his mental 
equipment and experience are sufficient. If 
the new rule permits an evasion of any of 
the essential principles of the merit system 
it is not to be commended. Professor John- 
son’s assertion that the one-year limit (with 
respect to reinstatements) “ still holds with 
regard to persons who go out because of a 
reduction of force,” appears to be contra- 
dicted by the text of the new rule, which 
Says that “any ‘person who has been sep- 
arated from the service by reason of a reduc- 
tion of force specifically required by law, 
may be reinstated without regard to the 
length of time he or she has been separated 
from the service.” We understand that the 
Commission did agree to the exceptions in 
the Alaska service and the Indian service. 
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It is not clear, however, that these exemp- 
tions were fully “ justified by the facts.” A 
special effort should have been made in the 
case of these places to meet the requirements 
of an exceptional situation without exclud- 
ing the offices from the operation of the 
rules. Criticism of changes affecting admis- 
sion to the service should not obscure the 
fact that the order, as Professor Johnson 
says, provides new and needed safeguards 
concerning dismissal. Much will depend upon 
the spirit in which the changed rules shall 
be used by appointing officers. The effect of 
some of the changes cannot be foreseen. The 
elaborate statement prepared by the Nation- 
al Civil Service Reform League, which at 
this writing has not been given to the public, 
will throw additional light upon the whole 
question, 





Parks and Forest Reserves. 


THE property offered for sale in Ireland, 
and known as the Lakes of Killarney, is the 
Muckross domain and covers over twenty 
square miles. It includes Muckross Abbey, 
Tore Waterfall, O’Sullivan’s Cascade, Col- 
leen Bawn Rocks, Lord Brandon’s Cottage 
and Purple Mountain. It ought to form an 
Irish public park, and if it’ were purchased 
by some English nobleman or American mil- 
lionaire, as has been threatened, the new 
owner would have the right to shut out the 
public, just as the Giant’s Causeway has 
been privately purchased, arid now no one 
can visit it without paying toll. There is in 
England a National Trust for Places of His- 
toric Interest and Natural Beauty—a long 
name for a beneficial trust—presided over by 
a duke, and composed of earls, marquises, 
lord mayors and bishops, whose business it 
is to try to prevent desecration or destruc- 
tion of such places, and this trust is begin- 
ning to talk about the matter, and we presume 
that it is its activity that led to questions in 
Parliament the other day, when one member 
of the Government replied that he presumed 
the purchase with public funds would be a 
good investment. And yet such purchase has 
been refused. 

The Herbert family, which has owned this 
domain for generations, is now disappearing 
from the scene. That family has felt it a 
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hereditary duty to extend to the public the 
facilities for enjoying the scenery, but, with 
the present depression in agricultural prop- 
erty, unless some millionaire should buy it 
the probability is that it would be broken up 
into lots and hundreds of little villas would 
be built, and the historic Lakes of Killarney 
would practically cease to exist. As James 
Bryce, M.P., has said, to take out of Killar- 
ney this Muckross domain would be to de- 
stroy the whole charm and beauty of the 
lakes. 

It is pleasant to observe how, in the dis- 
cussion of this matter, America is made their 
example. The United States and Canada 
have created a park about Niagara Falls, 
and this country has its Yellowstone and its 
Yosemite parks, as New York has its Adi- 
rondacks. Indeed, England has its play- 
ground in the New Forest, and it is only 
right that Ireland should have its playground 
in Killarney. Americans have an interest in 
this subject, for hundreds of them visit the 
lakes, and a multitude of our people were 
Irishmen. If neither the British Govern- 
ment nor any wealthy public-spirited Briton 
comes forward to give these thirteen thou- 
sand acres to the public, we hope our own 
Tammany may do it. 

But this reminds us that there are other 
regions of great natural beauty in this coun- 
try that ought to be made public domain be- 
fore the timber is all destroyed. We regret- 
ted the revocation of an order creating cer- 
tain forest reserves in the Western moun- 
tains. Is it not time that these reserves be 
established? 





ANY one who reviews the history of re- 
cent strikes must be impressed by the fail- 
ure of the authorities in several instances to 
preserve order, suppress riots, and prevent 
bloodshed. Thus, in Cleveland, a city where 
one would exnect to find a government 
strong enough to enforce the laws, many 
streets were given over for several days in 
succession to parties of rioters who attacked, 
commonly without opposition on the part of 
the police, not only the non-union men em- 
ployed by the street railway company, but 
also the few passengers in the cars. The 
police were either in sympathy with the mob 
or too few and weak to restrain the disor- 
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derly and protect peaceful citizens. Very 
few of the striking workmen, it is said, took 
part in the destruction of property and the 
murderous attacks upon motormen and pas- 
sengers. A large majority of the offenders 
were citizens who had not been employed by 
the railway company. The failure to pre 
serve order or to hold the guilty for punish. 
ment was highly discreditable to the city’s 
governing officers. In the vicinity of certain 
coal mines in Illinois and Indiana there has 
been for some time what is practically a 
state of war. Parties of non-union miners 
have been fired upon from ambush by com- 
panies of armed strikers, and in retaliation 
for murder thus committed have driven the 
strikers from their homes and burned their 
houses. Railway trains carrying workmen 
have been attacked by large parties of armed 
men, who have killed passengers. We do 
not hear of arrests and attempts to bring 
the guilty to justice. These continuous riots 
bring disgrace upon the counties and the 
States in which they occur. For those in Il- 
linois Governor Tanner may faitly be held 
responsible because he fomented and abetted 
them by his utterances and»policy. This 
question of preserving order may and should 
be considered wholly apart from the merits 
of any labor controversy. Those States and 
cities which do not suppress riots, disperse 
mobs, protect the peaceful and punish the 
guilty are inviting disorder much more dan- 
gerous than that which they have permitted. 





THE American sympathizers with the 
Aguinaldo insurrectionists are to be pitied 
in these days when their assertions are be 
ing so frequently contradicted from quar- 
ters that command absolute faith. The re 
ports of horrible massacres of prisoners and 
burning of towns have been quite disproved 
by Professor Worcester and others, and now 
we are actually refuting the charges of op- 
pression by giving home rule to the natives 
of the islands just as fast as the territory 
is pacified. The other day we learned that 
in towns in Luzon cleared by our troops 
the election of native local officers had beet 
secured; and now comes the formal state 
ment by the Secretary of State, by order 
of the President, that almost everywhere 
in the islands south of Luzon the conditions 
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have been found by President Schurman 
to be extremely gratifying, and the people 
are ready to transfer their allegiance and 
accept the American authority. Accord- 


ingly General Bates goes to the Island of . 


Negros and the Sulu Islands to recognize 
and maintain the native government there. 
It is not oppression, but free govern- 
ment, self-government, that we give these 
people. To prophesy the contrary is noth- 
ing less than a wicked slander on the tem- 
per and purpose of the American people. 





THE Georgia atrocities will long be in- 
famous. The story of that six weeks, in 
which twelve golored men were lynched 
in one neighborhood, culminating in the 
torture and hanging of the Rev. Elijah 
Strickland and the burning of Samuel Hose, 
is told in a little pamphlet prepared in be- 
half of the colored citizens of Chicago by 
Ida Wells Barnet, who was herself driven 
out of Memphis several years ago for print- 
ing a paper which contained things some 
white people did not like. This pamphlet 
contains hardly anything more than the 
story as told by the Atlanta Constitution, and 
then by a Chicago detective sent to the 
place to gather the facts. He reports that 
nobody made any secret of what was done, 
or of those who took part. He says that of 
the twelve only one, Samuel Hose, was even 
accused of rape, that he killed his employer 
in a quarrel over wages, and that the story 
of his subsequent attack on his employer’s 
wife was a pure invention which served its 
purpose to inflame the people. No one that 
knew Elijah Strickland believes that he had 
anything to do with Hose’s crime. The nine 
men shot previously, of whom five died, had 
been arrested on suspicion of having set 
fire to houses or barns. They were respect- 
able, hard-working men who declared they 
could prove their innocence. An armed 
mob went to the warehouse where they were 
chained together, fired three volleys at them, 
and left, supposing them all dead. Their 


families were ordered to leave, and five - 


widows and seventeen fatherless chjldren 
Were driven away; and nothing was done to 
anybody for it. The detective says: 


“T saw no one who thought much about the 
matter. The negroes were dead, and while they 
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did not know whether they were guilty or not, 
it was plain that nothing could be done about it. 
And so the matter ended. With these facts I 
made my way home, thoroughly convinced that 
a negro’s life is a very cheap thing in Georgia.” 
So «“ nothing could be.done about it.” “So 
the matter ended.” Ard yet there is a re- 
publican form of government in Georgia, 
and a Governor who bears an honored name, 
and Atlanta entertains national Sunday- 
school conventions. : 





Emprror WILLIAM has made another ef- 
fort to come into pleasanter relations with 
France, and at last appears to have succeed- 
ed in breaking down the frigidity with 
which previous advances have been met. 
While on a visit to Bergen, Norway, he vis- 
ited the French training ship ‘“ Iphigenie,” 
which happened (?) to be there, was greeted 
most cordially, saw the German flag at the 
masthead, sent a profusely polite message 
to President Loubet and received in return 
an expression of the deep impression that 
his imperial curtesy had made, especially 
certain well turned phrases in regard to the 
French navy. Naturally the incident has 
created a good deal of talk. Some try to 
make out that it is simply a preliminary to 
the Emperor’s desired visit to the Paris Bx- 
position next year. Others regard it as a 
quietus to the reports as to the relation of 
Germany to the Dreyfus matter. A few, 
and among them a prominent Russian jour- 
nal, take it as a serious effort to detach 
France from Russia and secure her neutral- 
ity in regard to Germany’s plans in Turkey 
and China. In all probability there is basis 
tor all interpretations. Emperor William 
lu, like Czar Nicholas II, is essentially a 
peace lover—i. e., he wants to be let alone 
to carry out his ideas. He wants to extend 
German influence in Asia, and finds him- 
self confronted by Russia; one neighbor, 
supported by France, another neighbor. 
Russia, he knows, is indomitable. France, 
ever since 1870 has been implacable. If he 
can soothe her perturbed sensibilities, so 
much the better. France, too, appears to be 
realizing that the Russian alliance is a 
rather one-sided affair, and that the re- 
vanche is, on the whole, bad politics. <A 
well-timed, nicely conducted act of curtesy 
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has probably done more to allay hard feel- 
ing and remove obstacles to cordial relations 
than any number of diplomatic notes would 
have done.. Emperor William has set a good 
example for some of his fellow rulers. 





THE most anomalous circumstance about 
our new possessions is that nobody can yet 
tell what their relation is to the Government. 
Are they a part of the United States, or do 
they merely belong to the United States? The 
latter seems to be the theory under which 
we are governing them. Until the peace 
treaty was signed, we held them, of course, 
as foreign territory under the rights of war, 
but since that time they certainly belong to 
our nation by all rights of international law 
and of justice, except as a few men of pe- 


culiar views still try to discuss it in the court 


of ethics; but the question recurs, Are they 
a part of our nation? If so, ‘why should 
Porto Rico be suffering from the enforce- 
ment against her of our tariff laws? There 
was a time when she had free trade with 
Spain and could find there an untaxed mar- 
ket for her sugar. Now that market is cut 
off and the American market is not opened, 
while by a special convention the Hawaiians 
are allowed free entry for their sugar and 
are growing rich. If Porto Rico is a part of 
the United States it ought not to be shut out 
from us by custom houses any more than is 
Long Island. We earnestly hope that Con- 
gress, when it meets, will settle this matter 
speedily to the advantage of the suffering 
people, and, we believe, equally to the ad- 
vantage of the continental part of the United 
States. 





THE failure of the project for the purchase 
and operation of the street railways in De- 
troit by the city is to be regretted. No one 
proposed that the corporation which now 
holds the franchise should be robbed. It 
was generally understood that the control- 
ling owners of the property were willing to 
meet the purchasing commission in amicable 
negotiations for the projected transfer, and 
at last accounts they had practically reached 
an agreement with the commission as to the 
price and the security for payment of it. 
A majority of the voters in Detroit were in 
favor of the undertaking. The experiment 
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would have been a _ very interesting 
and instructive one. It will be tried 
in Detroit or some other American city 
before’ many years pass. The unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court shows, 
however, that the Constitution of Michigan 
must be amended before any city in that 
State can own and _ operate its __ street 
railways. The court’s reference to the con- 
stitutional provision which required such a 
decision to be made may direct the attention 
of the advocates of municipal ownership to 
the fact that in the case of street railways 
the extension of municipal trolley systems 
into adjoining towns and beyond a city’s 
boundaries presents an obstacle which is not 
easily overcome. A trolley system cannot 
be operated successfully by a municipality 
if the city can own only those parts of it 
which lie within the boundaries. For sim- 
ilar reasons a State might be unable to op- 
erate a steam railway line extending from 
its territory into that of another State, as 
the main line of the Boston and Albany (on 
which Massachusetts has an option) extends 
into New York. No such obstacle, however, 
would prevent the United States from own- 
ing and operating the railways of the nation. 





THE pressure of applicants for commis- 


sions in the ten new regiments of volunteers 
has not swerved the President from his pur- 
pose to select veterans who have distin- 
guished themselves in active service or 
shown clearly in other ways that they are 
well qualified to command soldiers. More 
than 10,000 applications, it is said, have al- 
ready been received. The President’s policy 
is now a matter of official record, for the or- 
der concerning the enlistment of volunteers 
says that “applicants for commissions, offi- 
cers of the regular army excepted, will be 
required to pass a satisfactory examination 
as to age, moral, mental, and physical fit- 
ness, and must have had service during the 
Spanish-American war.” The eight officers 
who have been chosen to command regi- 
ments are now majors or captains in the 
regular army, and all of them have records 
of distinguished service. Six are graduates 
of West Point. One of the new colonels is 
Major Kobbé, who has repeatedly been com- 
mended for gallantry in the Philippines. 
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Another is Major Rice, a veteran of the 
Civil War, who took command of the Sixth 
Massachusetts in Porto Rico after the chief 
officers of that regiment had left it for the 
good of the service. Five of the seven new 
majors recently appointed are West Point 
men, and all of them have been officially 
commended for their work in the Philippines 
or at Santiago, where two suffered from 
Spanish bullets. There is a long list of sur- 
geons and assistant surgeons, every one of 
whom served in the war with Spain. The 
new volunteers will be in good hands. There 
is not the slightest trace in the selection of 
these commanders of the successful exercise 
of political or social infiuence. The Presi- 
dent’s earnest desire has been not only to 
make the new regiments effective and to 
give the men such commanders as American 
soldiers ought always to have, but also to 
encourage the entire army by showing that 
merit can rely upon its just reward. 





....One of the Cannon family, in Utah, 
has been arrested on the charge of unlaw- 
ful cohabitation, which means, in Utah 
phraseolegy, living in polygamy. The evi- 
dence comes from the birth of a fourth 
wife’s child. There is no question that there 
are quite a number of old polygamists in 
Utah who still keep up their plural mar- 
riage life, altho the number is constantly 
decreasing by death. We do not refuse to 
believe that some new plural marriages 
may have taken place, altho they are prob- 
ably few, and we observe that Mr. Cannon’s 
more distinguished brother is careful not 
to defend: his course in the case. Whatever 
leniency may be shown to the old polyg- 
amists, it is the duty of the decent peo- 
ple of Utah to see that all available law is 
applied to punish those who now enter into 
polygamous relations. We want to free the 
country of the stain of polygamy and lynch- 
ings. 

-...We would have liked to see Mr. Pills- 
bury win once more in the international 
chess match, but Dr. Lasker’s veteran prow- 
ss carries the first prize to Germany. At 
Henley, altho the Canadians were beaten, 
the American, Howell—a Cambridge student, 
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however—easily won the Diamond Sculls. 
Here the champion golf honors have gone 
to an American who had not played as a 
British schoolboy, and we may say that the 
new game is now fairly annexed. The 
spirit which makes some people eager to 
win at games is the same as makes others 
ambitious in more serious business, and is 
evidence of a generous nature in the peo- 
ple. The Greeks were the greatest players 
of games ever known before the British, 
So 
all welcome the coming match between the 
“Columbia” and the “ Shamrock.” 


and the greatest producers of genius. 


....Those who would have it that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is scheming to be nomin- 
ated in 1900 for the Presidency of the United 
States may as well understand that any 
ambition he has that way is suspended un- 
til the election of 1904. When he says that 
he will support President McKinley’s renom- 
ination, and that all good Republicans should 
do the same, he is to be believed honest in 
saying so, for he has earned his brevet for 
truthfulness. His late visit to Washington 
at the President’s invitation probably had 
no political meaning, and no meaning 
further than that the President wanted to 
consult him about the appointments for the 
new regiments. He is the kind of man 
whom we would have the President consult. 


....Here are a thousand soldiers in the 
Philippines volunteering for the regiments 
to be first organized there and then filled by 
recruits here. They are from the volunteer 
regiments being sent home, and get a fur- 
lough and come home for a visit while these 
regiments are being recruited. This is the 
first official answer of the soldiers them- 
selves to the current slanders about them. 


....We do aot for 2 moment fear that 
Secretary Hitchcock will allow leases of oil 
or mineral lands belonging to the Delaware 
Indians in the Indian Territory, to the detri- 
ment of those Indians, but it is well that 
the Indian Rights Association is calling the 
attention of the Interior Department to the 
subject so that no injustice may be inad- 
vertently done. : 
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International Christian Endeavor 
Convention. 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


THE great external features of these gath- 
erings have been so often described and wit- 


nessed by so many people that they are well . 


known. The general decoration of the con- 
vention city with the convention colors—this 
year red and white—in flags, streamers and 
electric lights; the prevalence of badges, of 
convention, State, district union and local so- 
ciety; the crowds on the street cars singing 
hymns; the open-hearted hospitality of the 
citizens; the two great tents surrounded by 
many smaller ones, for refreshments, hos- 
pital purposes, conveniences and comforts of 
every sort; these things have been repeated 
year after year with substantially the same 
efficiency and success. Each committee of 
arrangements amiably desires to outdo its 
predecessor, with the happy result of all 
doing well. Certainly the foresight, indus- 
try, carefulness and patience of the Detroit 
committee could not be surpassed. 

And this suggests the first comment that 
should be made upon the essential nature 
and results of this convention.: Christian 
Endeavor is interdenominational. Some 
forty churches have welcomed it, and found 
it effective. ‘This city has been rather the 
strategic point for the Westminster League 
in Presbyterian churches. The Baptist 
Young People’s Union and the Epworth 
League are strong. But these societies have 
co-operated most heartily in preparations for 
this convention, working side by side with 
Christian Endeavorers with no least sugges- 
tion of reluctance, jealousy or rivalry. Our 
interdenominational fellowship is thus 
shown to be more than platform talk or the 
applause of a crowd; it is a solid, practical 
fact. 

The attendance at these conventions 
reached high-water mark at New York in 
1892 and Boston in 1895. These are centers 
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of vast populations, and multitudes came 
from the immediate vicinities. Before the 
New York convention it was impossible to 
make the hotels of the city or the railroads 
centering there believe that the estimates of 
attendance were not ludicrously exaggerat- 
ed. The actual numbers present fairly 
amazed the city. About the same thing was 
true in Boston. Since 1895 the tendency of 
the press has been to very largely overesti- 
mate in advance the expected attendance. 
So wild guesses have been heard and printed 
here of sixty or sixty-five thousand; tho no 
one in authority has given out any figures. 
Nor is it possible to say now just how many 
have been in attendance. A large proportion 
ot delegates do not register. Members of local 
societies cannot be distinguished from dele 
gates. But the convention has been quite 
large enough. The tents seat eight or nine 
thousand each, and both haye been packed 
to overflowing, with hundreds standing out. 
side, at all the great morning and evening 
meetings. These tents prove to be excellent 
auditoriums, and any speaker with a good 
voice and with reasonable skill and vigor in 
using it can be readily heard by all. 

This convention is far more than a vast 
gathering of people, with devotions and 
speeches. It is a great institution, planted 
here for six days. The tent meetings are n0 
doubt the most striking features. But it is 
not certain that they are the miost effective 
Every morning at 8.15 there has been the 
“Daily Quiet Hour,” so attractive that it 
had to be removed from the great armory 
hall to Tent Endeavor. Every noon ther 
have been evangelistic services at publit 
squares, wharves, factories, etc. Each after 
noon there has been a Bible Study Hour. 
There have been conferences for pastors, ald 
for all sorts of workers along special lines. 
On ail these occasions experts have spokel. 
We have had a condensed university educt- 
tion within six days. 

We have also had fine practical training it 
cosmopolitanism. It is customary to assigl 
the State, territorial and provincial delegt 
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tions a headquarters at some church, where 
they register, receive their badges, programs, 
are met and welcomed and assigned to their 
places of entertainment. Much skill is 
shown in so placing the delegations as to 
bring remote places together, and so secure 
new and valuable acquaintanceship. For ex- 
ample, New York, North Carolina and Okla- 
homa are at one church; Connecticut, Oregon 
and Virginia at another; Texas, New Jersey 
and Nevada at another. How much this 
must do to break down narrow, sectional 
prejudices, and to cultivate a broad, generous 
and cosmopolitan spirit ! 

There have been many great addresses at 
this convention, on great themes; so many 
and so great that the report when published 
will be a valuable addition to religious and 
sociological and practical knowledge. But 
a more valuable feature is the spiritual pow- 
er of the convention. Not emotional power; 
the crowds have been quite undemonstrative, 
sometimes even unresponsive; but the deep 
quiet attention to the most solemn things. 
A novel feature has been the introduction 
into each great tent meeting, between ad- 
dresses, of ten minutes of “‘ quiet meditation 
and prayer.” With eight or nine thousands 
sitting; with hundreds standing around the 
outside of the tent; with ushers, hospital at- 
tendants and others standing in the aisles; 
it seemed a hazardous experiment to pass 
from an eloquent and applauded speech im- 
mediately to silent prayer. But no congrega- 
tion in the most stately church or at the 
Lord’s table was ever more completely de- 
corous and reverent. Not a rustle could be 
heard. Hardly a face moved. The least 
Sensitive person could but feel the presence 
of the Divine Spirit. 

This was powerfully aided, no doubt, by 
the character of the music at this convention. 
Christian Endeavor music has, as a rule, 
been of an inferior order. We have sung al- 
most exclusively the so-called ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns,” and the light, if catchy, tunes that 
are set to them. . This year, without aban- 
doning those hymns and tunes, an effort has 
been made to elevate the standard. The spe- 
cial convention hymn is the great poem of 
Heber, 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain.” 
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Tunes like ‘ Nicaca,” “ Aurelia,” “ Italian 
Hymn,” “St. Agnes” and * Old Hundred” 
have had a large place and use. The vast 
choir has rendered a number of the best an- 
thems very creditably. And the inspiring, 
uplifting music has been a notable feature 
of these six days. 

Increasingly each year the “ denomination- 
al conferences’ are a feature of these con- 
ventions. Those of the leading denomina- 
tions this year have filled and overflowed 
the largest churches and have been marked 
by great enthusiasm. They give an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the relation of Christian 
Endeavor to the denomination; to exploit dis- 
tinctive and other missionary work; and to 
indulge in an honest denominational pride 
and self-glorification ! The attendants, how- 
ever, are too much in earnest for any self- 
flattery; they are here to get instruction and 
enthusiasm; and about nothing do they more 
cordially welcome both than about their own 
church life and work. 

The keynotes of the convention were 
struck in the phrases of the General Secre- 
tary and the President in their annual re- 
ports; the former saying over and over; 
“ Christian Endeavor lives;” the latter tak- 
ing as his: motto the revised reading of the 
statement about David, “Going and Grow- 
ing.” Figures were given to abundantly con- 
firm the application of these phrases to the 
society, and to encourage any faint-hearted 
friends of the cause. Both ‘these addresses 
were of a very high order in both substance 
an4& delivery. 

The trustees of the United Society were 
until a year ago chosen to represent the de- 
nominations having Christian Endeavor or- 
ganizations. Now each State, territorial and 
provincial president is an ex-officio trustee. 
This gives at present a board of one hundred 
and four men. They assume no control over 
local societies or unions, but only give coun- 
sel when asked, and furnish information and 
aid in local work. They adhere closely to 
the primal and fundamental principle that 
the Christian Endeavor Society is for the 
church within which it exists, of which it is 
a part, and to which only it is responsible 
under God. They, however, must recognize 
the fact that, with over three and a half mil- 
lions of members, in all lands, Christian En 
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deavor has come to have an enormous moral 
power. They do their best to use this power 
wisely and to guard it against abuse by self- 
seeking men and women. They admit no 
resolutions to be voted on by the conven- 
tions; but sometimes pass minutes express- 
ive of their own sentiments, which are read 
to the conventions for information. Such 
was the following very brief statement, 
whose reading in both the great tents was 
followed by very enthusiastic applause: 
“The Board of Trustees of the United Socie 
ty of Christian Endeavor, speaking in behalf 
of three and one-half millions of Americans, 
solemnly declare their conviction that the seat- 
ing of Brigham H. Roberts, of Utah, as repre- 
sentative at large from that State in the 56th 
Congress, would be, and would be generally un- 
derstood to be, a condonation of the crime of 
polygamy; a blow at the sanctity of the mar- 
riage relation, and a peril to the purity and 
integrity of the family, upon which our civil and 
religious institutions so largely rest. We 


_ therefore confidently call upon our representa- 


tives in the National Congress to rise above all 

partisan and sectarian and personal considera- 

tions; and in defense of our reputation and 

character as a law-abiding people, to deny Mr. 

Roberts a seat among our national lawmakers.” 
Detroit, MIcHIGAN. 





THE last issue of The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance contains. a very bitter 
attack on the Rev. Emilio Olsson, for two 
years superintendent of the South Ameri- 
can mission of the Alliance, making him 
chiefly responsible for the statements that 
have been published in regard to the Al- 
liance. So far as THE INDEPENDENT is con- 
cerned it is proper to say again that Mr. 
Olsson is in no way responsible for our state- 
ments, which were based upon other infor- 
mation. The attack, however, we consider 
wholly unjustifiable. 


....Bishop John P. Newman, D.D., LL.D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
died last week at the age of seventy-three, 
was one of the most eloquent preachers in 
the Methodist Church. He was especially 
known through his intimacy with General 
and President Grant and his pastorate of 
the Metropolitan Church in Washington, 
at which President Grant and many high 
Government officials were regular atiend- 


ants. He was also chaplain of the United 
States Senate during three Congresses, andj 
was appointed by President Grant inspector 
of United States consulates, making in that 
capacity a tour of the world. He was 
elected to the bishopric of the Church ip 
1888. 

....A question being asked in the Ger. 


man Reichstag with regard to the relation 


of the missionary societies, particularly of 
the Roman Catholic Church and especially 
of the Jesuit order, to the German islands 
in the Pacific, it was replied that there 
would be the utmost parity in the  treat- 
ment of religious missions, including the 
Jesuits. Count von Bulow, however, in- 
dorsed declarations made in the Reichstag 
in 1889, according to which Germany de 
sired to see German missionaries subject to 
German ecclesiastical control at work in 
the German colonies. Whether this would 
have special relation to the work of the 
American Board in the Caroline Islands re. 
mains to be seen. 

«...The Northfield conferences are in full 
session. This past week the students had 
their gathering, and there were accounts 
of student work in different parts of the 
world. Among the prominent speakers 
were Mr. John R. Mott, who has just re 
turned from a visit to the Scandinavian As. 
sociations; Mr. Robert E. Speer, of the Pres. 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions; Com- 
mander A. V. Wadhams, on “ Missions from 
the Standpoint of a Naval Officer; ’ Dean 
Hodges, of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
on “ The Call to the Ministry School;” Pres- 
ident Faunce, of Brown, on “ Theism and 
Christianity,” and others prominent in the 
work. The latter half of this month comes 
the Woman’s Conference and the first part 
of August the Workers’ Conference. 

....The clerical tithe bill in England 
does not meet with the most cordial in 
dorsement, even of the Church of England 
papers. The Guardian, for example, says 
that, however unjustly, it will certainly be 
regarded as a fresh endowment of the 
Church, and would be certain to land the 
House of Commons in a general discussion 
on ecclesiastical matters. It then calls at 
tention to the fact that some persons wh0 
have examined the question consider the 
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rating of clerical tithes as an illegal imposi- 
tion, and urges that a test case be made, ar- 
rangements being secured so that it shall go 
to the highest court at once. It adds: 

“Tf the illegality of the whole impost were 
affirmed the relief would be immeasurably 
greater than would be likely to be received from 
the most friendly government.” 

....Both the Catholic and the Protestant 
Churehes of Germany have adopted the 
method of organizing Labor Unions under 
churehly influences, in order to counteract 
the unchurehly propaganda of the Social 
Democrats, and have been’ eminently 
successful. ‘The Catholics began the move- 
ment, but were soon followed by the Protes- 
tants. A general convention of the repre- 
sentatives of the latter recently met in an- 
nual convention in Altona, and from the 
report of the indefatigable Pastor Lic. 
Weber, of Gladbach, it appears that there 
are 559 such associations in the Empire, with 
a membership of 79,000 workingmen.: The 
first beginnings of the movement date back 
to 1885. 'These societies, by lectures, books, 
social meetings and the like, labor to 
keep the workingmen under gospel in- 
fluences and at the same time in a practical 
way seek to satisfy the needs of the labor- 
ing classes to which the Social Democrats 
appeal with the panacea of their ideas and 
ideals. 

....A great deal is being printed in these 
days about the decadence of Presbyterian- 
ism in New York City. Just what the ani- 
mus of some of the attacks is is not alto- 
gether evident. Changes are going on very 
heavily throughout the city, and certain 
consolidations have been necessitated by 
the movement of population, leaving some 
churches without the full support that they 
need, and compelling them to unite with 
others. The charge that there is a weaken- 
ing of Presbyterian power is not, however, 
borne out by these facts. There is no essen- 
tial difference between the churches within 
the borough of Manhattan and those in the 
borough of Brooklyn, or in the suburbs of 
New Jersey, and the church life in all of 
these is excellent. One of the strongest sub- 
urban churehes, the First Church in Eliza- 
beth, has secured an able pastor to succeed 
the well-known Dr. Everard Kempshal, 
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and this is but an indication of the general 
condition. That the ecclesiastical discus- 
sions in the New York Presbytery have been 
unfortunate everybody admits, but it does 
not therefore follow that the church life has 
been seriously wounded. 

....While the attention of the churches 
has been’ attracted very forcibly to the con- 
dition of the colored people in the South, 
and the peculiar situation has appealed 
very strongly to Christians of every de- 
nomination, a scarcely less important work 
has been to a very considerable degree 


overlooked. In the condition of things in 


some of the Southern States there has de- 
veloped among the colored people an idea 
that if they could only get North all would 
be well. Accordingly multitudes have made 
an effort to reach the North, and especially 
has,this been true of the young women. 
Agencies of various kinds have been formed, 
and there has been almost an exodus of 
girls to the Northern cities who have hoped 
not merely to secure work at a rate of re- 
muneration impracticable at their homes, 
but to have opportunity for self-develop- 
ment denied them there. It is to be said, 
however, that for the most part the result 
has been very sad. Multitudes of these 
have found themselves stranded in our 
Northern cities, especially in this city, and 
they have been the prey of evil to a degree 
that is appalling, until the situation in the 
colored communities in this city is scarcely 
describable. There are movements under 
foot to meet these changing conditions. 
The Presbyterian Church is doing some- 
thing, and the different branches of the 
African Methodists and Baptists are meet- 
ing the demands upon them as best they 
may. Our attention has been called to a 
movement entirely undenominational, and 
rather in the line of settlement or rescue 
work, that seems to be of exceptional value. 
A colored woman of education and refine- 
ment has been for some years experiment- 
ing in the line of securing a home or house 
of rest where worthy working girls and 
women can secure protection and relief and 
possibly an opportunity for employment. 
Mrs. Victoria Earle Matthews, with the as- 
sistance of a few people, including Mrs. 
Bainbridge, Superintendent of the Woman’s 
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Branch of the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, and others well acquainted 
with the situation, has had charge of this 
White Rose Mission, and her success dur- 
ing the past. few years has been such that 
she feels that the time has come for the 
establishment of an institution of broader 
scope. If this could include the depart- 
ments so common in institutions for others 
there would be an opportunity not merely 
for the development of character, but for 
the saving of many lives. Such a house, 
with its day nurseries, baths, gymnasium, 
class-rooms for industrial training, reading 
room and library, parlors, assembly room 
and medical advisory department, would be 
very largely, if not entirely, self-support- 
ing. The point is to reach these hundreds 
and thousands of girls who under a stress 
of temptation and destitution are now a 
menace to the community and make them 
a positive influence for good. In this way, 
too, great good can be done to the race in 
the South, and Mr. Booker T. Washington, 
who has carefully examined Mrs. Mat- 
thews’s plan, speaks of it most enthusias- 
tically. Amid all the various undertakings 
for philanthropic work we know of none 
that promises better results. 





Biblical Research. 


Medical and Hygienic Features 
of the Bible.* 
By Prof. Paul Haupt, Ph.D. 


It is generally supposed that the Hebrews 
obtained what knowledge of disease they had 


from the Egyptians. Stephen says in the 7th 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles that Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of Egypt. In 
Egypt we know that the priests acted as physi- 
cians, and appear to have had special diseases, 
as well as special duties, assigned to them. 
Some e. g., had diseases of the eye, and some 
those of the ear, allotted to them; some were 
dentists, some were embalmers. The Mosaic 
sanitary code, however, was not based on the 
wisdom of Egypt. The Book of Leviticus, in 
which the Hebrew sanitary laws are laid down 
in the most specific and detailed form, was not 
written by Moses about 1300 B. C., but by a 
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school of: Judaic priests in Babylonia, during 
the Babylonian captivity, about 500 B. C. | The 
Jewish priests were not ea-officio physicians, 
but they evidently had to do with matters of 
medical and sanitary science. The Book of 
Leviticus may be said to be the first hand-book 
of hygiene and the basis of modern sanitary leg; 
islation. Little is said of the treatment of di 
ease, but much of its prevention. Prophyla 
tic measures relating to food, clothing, person 
cleanliness, intercourse with the sick and cor- 
tact with the dead, and various matters of g0- 
cial life are given in minute detail. The value 
and import of these hygienic regulations is for 
the most part easy to see. I believe that most 
of the religious observances of the Jews are 
based upon sanitary considerations. By giving 
them a religious significance it was of course 
easier to impress them on the masses. If you 
went to a Polynesian island and tried to intro- 
duce vaccination it would not be a good plan to 
tell the natives “I am going to inoculate you 
with some virus, and this will afford you pro- 
tection against small-pox.” But if you bare 
your arm and tell them: “ There are the marks 
of the covenant with the great God of the white 
race, and any one who has these marks cannot 
be touched by the demon of small-pox,” they 
would probably submit to the operation, espe 
cially if there should be an epidemic of small- 
pox at that time and some of the non-vaccinated 
should succumb to the disease while those with 
the “marks of the covenant” remained im- 
mune. 

A religious significance certainly makes hy- 
gienic regulations much more impressive. It 


‘is undoubtedly useful to have a change of air 


and a little more exercise, and a great many 
persons go to the sea-shore or to the mountains 
during the Summer. In former times the pil- 
grimages answered the same purpose. A pil- 
grimage to Rome was no doubt as effective a 
cure for certain forms of neurasthenia as a trip 
to the Engadine. A great many people believe 
that it is useful to abstain from the use of meat 
at least once a week, and especially in the 
spring. I am inclined to think that the institu- 
tion of Lent and the observance of Friday as 4 
fast day in the Catholic Church is ultimately 
based on sanitary considerations. In the san- 
itary regulations of the Hebrews this principle 
can be easiy traced. We read in Deut. 23, 
which was written about 630 B. C., that a place 
is to be reserved outside the camp for the ne 
cessities of nature, lest Yahveh, who accompa- 
nied Israel on its wars, be obliged to withdraw 
himself from the camp. If such sanitary regu 
lations had been observed in our camps last 
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summer there would certainly have been less 
sickness among our soldiers. In the same way 
we read at the beginning of the 5th chapter of 
Numbers : 

“And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Com- 
mand the children of Israel that they put out of 
the camp every leper and every one that has an 
issue, and whosoever is defiled by the dead. Both 
male and female shall ye put out, . . . that 
they defile not the camp in which I dwell.’ 

Now leper in the Old Testament does not 
mean a person infected with Lepra Arabum or 
Elephantiasis Grecorum. Leprosy in the Bible 
is a generic name for a variety of skin diseases, 
including psoriasis, scabies and lues venered. 
The subjects of various skin affections were 
often erroneously considered to be leprous, and 
treated as such in Europe, by confinement in 
leper hospitals. in the present day some per- 
sons are met with in India who are deemed 
lepers, but are not treated as such, either from 
being considered to have the malady in a mild 
form, in which the chief visible sign is a per- 
sistent skin disease, or because they really have 
only some non-contagious skin-disease, such as 
leucopathy. ‘This albinism seems to be alluded 
to in Lev. 13: 12,13. There is no evidence that 
the various features of cutaneous affections de- 
scribed refer to true leprosy. None of the va- 
rieties described present, apart from the cutane- 
ous signs, any of the essential characteristics of 
such a disease as elephantiasis. There is no- 
where any mention, or even a hint, of the char- 
acteristic anesthesia, nor is there anywhere, 
either in the Old or New Testament, any pas- 
sage to show that a leper had been recognized 
by any of those hideous signs of deformity or 
mutilation denoting a pronounced case of true 
leprosy. In Syria elephantiasis is said to be 
unknown among Jews. 

The term leprosy is applied to all sorts of 
suspicious looking patches, not only on the skin 
of individuals, but also on garments and houses. 
If there be greenish or reddish spots on a gar- 
ment, be.it woolen or linen, or of skin, it must 
be shown to the priest. Probably some kind 
of mold or fungus growth is meant. (14: 35.) 
If there are any suspicious spots on the wall of 
a house the owner must report it to one of the 
priests. He examines it and quarantines the 
premises under certain conditions. The whole 
house is to be plastered with fresh mortar, and 
if the patches reappear, the house is to be de- 
clared unclean and destroyed. The application 
of the term leprosy to houses and garments cer- 
tainly shows that the Levitical name simply re- 
ferred to some kind of suspicious looking 
patches. 
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It should be remembered that there were no 
public baths nor arrangements for bathing in 
private houses, vut cleanliness was observed as 
a religious duty. Water is considered by the 
Bedouins more precious than milk, as they need 
the water for their cattle. BA&hing is not cus- 
tomary among them. The Bedouins of the 
Syrian desert look upon bathing as an abomina- 
ble luxury; they use the fine sand of the desert 
as an abstergent. The ceremonial laws were 
enacted primarily from sanitary considerations. 
The priests were not only custodians of the tem- 
ple and interpreters of the divine oracles, but 
also health-commissioners, meat-inspectors, sac- 
rificial butchers. In order to insure a perfect 
quality of meat the slaughter of domestic ani- 
mals was made a sacrificial act. If an animal 
is killed it must be eaten at a sacrificial meal. 
Any Hebrew who killed an ox, or a goat, or a 
lamb without presenting the animal at the sanc- 
tuary was looked upon as a murderer, The 
meat must be eaten on the same day, or, if the 
party be small, on the following day, but what- 
ever remained until the third day was consid- 
ered refuse and burnt, so.there was no chance 
for any embalmed beef; no chemical process 
was necessary to preserve the meat for 72 hours. 
The animal to be slaughtered was examined by 
the officiating priest, and was not accepted un- 
less it was wituout blemish. As fat and blood 
were regarded as injurious, the regulation was 
established that the blood was to be dashed 
against the altar and the fat pieces, including 
the great omentum, the mesenteric fat, the fat 
about the kidneys, and the fat tail of the fat- 
tailed sheep, were burnt on the altar as an of- 
fering to the Deity. The priest said that the 
blood was the seat of life and had to be given 
back to God who was the author of life. The 
indigestible fat pieces were said to be the best 
and richest parts of the animal. 

As the priests came into contact with a 
great many persons, and especially on account 
of their function as sacrificial butchers, they 
were not allowed to defile themselves through 
contact with a dead body, or to take part in 
mourning rites, except in case of death of one 
of nearest relations—father or mother, son 
or daughter, brother or unmarried sister. Be- 
fore entering on their duties the priests were 
obliged to wash their hands and feet, and while 
officiating they were to abstain from the use 
of all intoxicating drinks. Their ‘official gar- 
ments consisted of white linen—linen breeches, 
linen tunic, linen belt; anything made of wool 
was prohibited. Modern science has also 
adopted linen as the least infectious of clothing. 





FINANCIAL. 


¢ 
The Fiscal Year. 


TueE records of the Treasury Department 
for the fiscal year, which ended on the 30th 
ult., show that the expenditures exceeded the 
receipts by only $88,876,000. The Secretary 
estimated in December last that the deficit 
would be $112,000,000, and it was expected 
less than two months ago that it would not 
fall below $100,000,000. The unforeseen re- 
duction was caused by exceptionally heavy 
receipts from customs and internal taxes 
and a considerable decrease of expenditures 
in the closing months of the year. The cus- 
toms receipts for the twelve months were 
$206,507,000 (as against only $149,575,000 
in the preceding year), and the receipts from 
internal taxes were $273,142,000 (as against 
only $170,900,000 in 1898), the entire in- 
come having been $516,216,000, while the 
disbursements were a little more than $605,- 
000,000. It is estimated that the War Rev- 
enue act yielded about $100,000,000. The 
imports of dutiable goods increased notice- 
ably during the second half of the year, 
owing to the great revival of business and 
the enlarged purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican peonle. At the same time a greater 
quantity of raw materials which are on the 


free list was brought in from abroad, to be 


transformed into finished goods by Ameri- 
ean labor. : , 
The growth of the exports of manufac- 
tures continues to be the most important 
and encouraging fact disclosed by the offi- 
cial reports. The value of such exports was 
$290,700,000 in the preceding fiscal year; it 
was about $335,000,000 in the. year just 
closed. ‘The details for the last month are 
not yet available, but it is known that the 
exports for eleven months were $306,854,- 
000, which may be compared with $261,- 
655,000 in the corresponding months of 1898. 
While the increase of the shipments of cot- 
ton cloth from $12,000,000 to $16,500,000 (in 
eleven months) is a change of considerable 
importance, it is with respect to the sales of 
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manufactures of iron and steel in foreign 
countries that the growth of the export 
trade is most significant and satisfactory, 
It was expected some months ago that the 
exportation of such manufactures would be 
checked by the sharp advance of prices 
here, but the value of the shipments in May 
was $8,600,000, or 20 per cent. more than 
the value in May of last year, and the total 
for eleven months was $84,873,000, against 
$63,235,000 in the corresponding months of 
1898. 

While this may be explained in part by the 
fact that a majority of the shipments have 
been made upon orders placed several 
months ago at the prices then prevailing, 
there is now a foreign demand for Ameri- 
can iron and steel even at the prices ruling 
at the present time. The. great order from 
Russia for 180,000 tons of steel rails was 
placed only a short time ago, and it is 
understood that the price now quoted in this 
country is to be paid, altho it is higher by 
60 per cent. than the price six months ago. 
It was reported two weeks ago that there 
was still an urgent demand abroad for Amer- 
ican iron products. The advance in prices 
here during the last six months has been 
without precedent. The steel makers’ pig 
iron is higher by about 80 per cent., while the 
increase is 100 per cent. for steel billets and 
wire rods, 80 per cent. for bar iron, 100 per 
cent. for soft steel bars, 80 per cent. for 
wire nails, etc. Altho the output of iron has 
steadily been increasing, the supply is in- 
sufficient to satisfy even the domestic de- 
mand. Ata ship yard in Philadelphia seven 
keels are ready to be laid, but the builders 
cannot obtain the plates which are re- 
quired. While the quantity of iron and 
steel manufactures exported may. decrease 
in the coming six months, the growth of 
the shipments will surely be resumed. The 
present range of prices is abnormal. When 
output overtakes consumption prices will 
fall. They may not drop for several years to 
the figures of six months ago, but a return 
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Financial 


to the old level will not be required for the 
maintenance and extension of the export 
trade. Our cheap fuel, inexhaustible sup- 
plies of ore that can be mined at small 
cost, and effective labor will continue to 
overcome the competition of the older iron- 
producing countries, and after any brief 
interruption which may be caused by the 
present exceptional conditions, the exports 
of American iron and steel:in various forms, 
from the pig and the billet to thé most high- 
ly finished machinery, will increase until 
they shall be not less in value and import- 
ance than those of the unmanufactured prod- 
ucts of the soil. 





Financial Items. 


VERMILYE & Co. offer for investment 
two million dollars American Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s 4 per cent. bonds, par- 
ticulars regarding which will be found in 
another column. 


....The name of the well-known banking 
house of Poor & Greenough has been changed 
to H. W. Poor & Co. H. W. Poor is the head 
of the house, and the partners are the same 
as before in the New York and the Boston 
firms, there being no change except in the 
title of the firms. 


....It is stated that a company has been 
formed in London with a capital of £30,000, 
to make practical use of liquefied hydrogen. 
If it is found practicable to cast steel in a 
vacuum, the air bubbles that now cause the 
flaws and weaknesses in the metal will be 
done away with, and the steel trade will be 
revolutionized. The result of these experi- 
ments will be watched with keen interest. 


..A publication in Germany devoted to 
railroad affairs—Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen— 
gives some instructive figures on the rail- 
touds of the world. The total mileage in op- 
eration throughout the world at the end of 
1897 was 454,720 miles, an increase of nearly 
9 per cent. since 1893. North America, as 
might be imagined, leads in the aggregate 
railroad mileage with 209,556 miles. North 
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and South America together possess some- 
thing more than half the entire mileage of 
the world. 


....The Standard Oil Company has raised 
its capital from ten million to one hundred 
and ten million dollars, and a certificate has 
been filed in Trenton, signed by H. M. Flag- 
ler, president, and L.D. Clarke, secretary. One 
hundred thousand shares will be preferred, 
paying 1% per cent. quarterly dividends; the 
remaining million shares are of common 
stock. Another large combination of capital 
recently effected was the organization of the 
International Banking and Trust Co., with a 
special New York charter. The capital stock 
is one million five hundred thousand dollars, 
and Stewart Browne, of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., was chosen president. The 
Board of Directors has forty-one members. 
It is planned to open a branch office in Paris. 
The business done will be that of a trust 
company, and under its special charter 
branch offices may be established in other 
States. Still another trust is the combina- 
tion of all the leading ink manufacturers of 
the United States, with a capital of $18,500,- 
000. This new organization will be called 
the Federal Printing Ink and Supply Co. 
The president is Mr.. Ault, of the Ault and 
Wiborg Company. 

....The following dividends, coupons and 
interest are announced: ‘ 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company, semi- 
annual, 5 per cent., payable on demand. 

Citizens’ Insurance Company, 4 per cent., 
payable on demand. 

United States Rubber Company, preferred, 
2 per cent., payable July 31st. 

United States Rubber Company, common, 

1 per cent., payable July 31st. 


... sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 


America 
Gallatin 
Western 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


North American 
T.tle Guarantee and Trust........ ...... 





INSURANCE. 


The Reductio Ad. 

THE Times thinks that, under the terms of 
a law just approved by Governor Pingree, 
and to take effect September 22d, if any per- 
son within the State of Michigan contracts 
for his winter’s store of coal at a stipulated 
price, or if Governor Pingree himself makes 
any agreement with a transportation com- 
pany as to freight rates on the shoes pro- 
duced by his factory, the Governor, or such 
other person offending, will become liable 
to fine or imprisonment, cumulatively, for 
every day of transgression. The law de- 
clares it malum prohibitum for two or more 
persons to make any agreement by which 
they shall “ bind themselves to sell any com- 
modity or settle the price of any commodity 
between them so as to directly or indirectly 
preclude a free and unrestricted competition 
among themselves.” Ifthe Times is right in 
its interpretation, this law prohibits making 
price contracts “for any term whatever,” 
that is, making any prices at all, and so it 
is properly called an. “anti-business” law. 
If a man even buys a morning paper for two 
cents of a Detroit newsboy it is plain that, 
ipso facto, he and the boy 4re violators of 
this law, designed to enlarge (or to utterly 
destroy) competition, and they must be pun- 
ished forthwith. Either, then, Michigan 
must become enriched by fines, or must 
cover her territory with new jails, built 
without mention of price—or something else 
must happen instead: 

But the case does not appear to us thus 
appallingly certain, for the interpretation 
will not bear close inquiry. Observe that 
the prohibition is not against agreement by 
two or more persons so as to prevent unre- 
stricted competition between other people, 
as if, for instance, A and B should agree 
with C to put an absolute monopoly price on 
coal_and compel all Michiganders to pay it; 
instead of this, A, B and C are forbidden to 
agree so as to preclude free competition 
among themselves—a very different thing, 
truly! Will some one explain how two or 
more men could possibly do this? If Mr. 
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Alger and his coal dealer are brought before 
the judge, will they not unanswerably reply 
that altho they have bargained for so many 
tons of coal at a definite price, they still have 
“unrestricted competition among them- 
selves ” and can pay any other price, or can- 
cel their agreement, or can do anything else 
which will suit the most perfect idiot that 
ever gibbered in a legislative chamber? 

As we read its clumsy language, this law 
forbids anybody in Michigan to do what no- 
body possibly can do. Probably the person 
who drew it was incapable of expressing the 
fuzzy thing he wanted to have enacted, for 
it has happened before now that the folly 
.which could conceive a bad law has failed 
in the task of framing it. Or possibly the 
“two or more persons” in the conspiracy 
(Governor Pingree being one of them) just 
meant to throw a tub to the whale. What 
the whale does with the tub has never been 


determined, but he is supposed to be pleased 
at seeing it, and so there must be some tub- 
throwing. 


The trust which grabs the entire possible 
supply of a necessary, and puts up prices 
thereon; the trust which reduces production 
and sales, preferring the smallest volume of 
consumption at the highest prices; the trust 


-that fences in the earth; the real octopus 


which puts out a tentacle for every throat— 
let us tangle this sort of trust with statutes, 
if only they can be twined strong enough to 
hold. Nominally, the trust which is now 
ased to send children to bed is in restraint 
of competition; but competition is best fa- 
vored by letting people and things alone. 
We are in a madness, a 1900 madness, which 
must have its term of rage, and the surest 
and speediest cure is an excessive dose. 
Carried to absurdities and made ridiculous. 
common sense will bring the reaction, as the 
American people, who laugh betimes as they 
chase the dollar, begin to laugh at this. So 
let us have insurance restricted to inability 
to move, and all business prohibited. When 
the law has forbidden anybody to do any- 
thing something will be done—to the law. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles, 


... Tart Lady: “What do you want?” 
Tramp: “I don’t want nothin’ to eat, lady. But 
of course you'll gimme 10 cents to help buy 
Dewey a gold watch.”—Chicago Record. 


....A little girl who was trying to tell a 
friend how absent-minded her grandpa was, 
said: “He walks around thinking about noth- 
ing, and when he remembers it, he then forgets 
that what he thought of was something entirely 
different from what he wanted to remember.”— 
Exchange. 


....“‘ You .villagers seem to be a rather de- 
liberate lot of people.” ‘I s’pose we be. There 
wuz a feller drowned down in the creek a spell 
ago. He yelled ‘Help, help!’ afore he went 
down th’ last time, an’ the editor of the village 
paper heard him an’ went back to th’ office an’ 
put in his paper two ‘help wanted’ ads an’ 
charged ’em up to th’ estate, by gum! ”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


....The cannibal chief stood with his hand 
shading his eyes. A solitary figure was timidly 
creeping toward him from the jungle. Suddenly 
the old chief started. He took a quick step for- 
ward. “It is,” he cried, ‘it is my son! e is 
coming home again!” Then with his eyes still 
fixed on the slouching figure he shrilly called to 
his head hunter: “ Mbongwa, the prodigal is 
returning! Kill the fatted Kaffir! ’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


....A dangerous criminal was about to be 
executed in Calcutta. While his last toilet was 
going forward, an Englishman who had just 
landed begged five minutes’ conversation with 
him, which was granted. All that was heard 
of the interview was the final remark of the 
criminal. He called after his visitor: “A thou- 
sand pounds to mv heirs, you understand.” 
When the hangman had prepared for his sad 
duty, the culprit claimed the right to say a fare- 
well word. Lifting up his voice he roared aloud 
to the assembled multitude: ‘‘ All you who listen 
hear my dying statement: The best coffee is the 
coffee of Messrs. Chicory, Chewem and Chocker, 
of Calcutta and London! ”—Argonaut. 


“THE MAN WITH THE WHEEL.” 
( With apologies to Markham.) 


....Bowed by a triple century, he leans 
Upon his wheel, and gazes on the ground. 
Some tutti-frutti stored within his face, 
And on his back a racing number bound. 
What makes him wild to capture and to 
wear 
A medal, or to win a baby grand? 
Trained to an edge; to Ixiom a twin, 
See how he wags his rather square-turned 
jaw! 
He stoops, and, turning off th’ acetylene, 
His breath blows out the light within the 


lamp. 
Is this the man the L. A. W. 
Hath licensed for the circuits o’er the land; 
To kaunt the tracks; for rivals search the 
meets, 
And feel the passion of a Broken Record? 
Is’t this the trainer thought who shaped his 
course ‘ 
Or he who pumped the tires full of wind? 
Adown the homestretch till the line be 
cros’t 
There is no pace more terrible than his, 
As tongued with censure by pedestrians 
He clangs his bell, and bids the crowd give 


room. > 
He—fraught with menace to all vehicles! 
—New York Times. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best puzzles sent in during July THE 
INDEPENDENT offers the following prizes: 


First PRIZE; One year’s subscription to the 
Century Magazine. 


SECOND PRIZE: “ David Harum.” 
THIRD PRIZE: “ Mr. Dooley in Peace and in 
War.” 
BURIED BIRDS. 


“ Brederic, row and stop howling,” said Mrs. 
Clarke to her only son, with some bitterness. 
“ Steal along by that spar rotting in the water 
—one more good wrench on the oar and it will 
be a matter of inches for us to gain the brook.” 

But the sea was so covered over with rushes 
that he preferred another avenue of approach. 
Suddenly throb after throb in the still air came 
to their ears, seemingly from behind a house of 
stucco, otherwise called plaster, on the next 
point. “The sea gleams with a _ steamer’s 
lights,” said the boy, “and our jib is in too 
plain view. I fear our fortunes wane.” 

> “Rk R. 
CONNECTED HOUR-GLASSES. 


RY eg Pte 


1, Any rough, prickly 
shrub; 2, a large bird; 3, a number; 4, in cara- 


I. Reading across: 


mels; 5. a mythological god; 6, a kind of 
snake; 7, a kitchen utensil. 

From 1 to 2, the surname of a French archi- 
tect who gave his name to a kind of roof. 

1I. 1, Polished ; 2, a species of wild goose; 3, 


‘a quadruped; 4, in caramels; 5, one of a cer- 


tain Indian tribe; 6, desolate and exposed; 7, 
having no certain course. 

From 3 to 4, a certain: sea-nymph. 

III. 1, One who pursues; 2, a capricious 
prank; 3, former days; 4, in caramels; 5, in- 
iquity; 6, a benefactor; 7, resembling a geo- 
metrical cone. 

From 5 to 6, a famous Italian sculptor and 
worker in gold and silver. K. M. M. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


In the following lines one letter is taken 
from each word and a different one substituted: 
The hate cooked it she puns, per pringe’s oyes, 
Wits a glande twist pastion end sly purprise, 
Life hirs why wad wakered shro spiles any 


fears 
Frog thy spelk-bouns sleek if a hindred bears. 
Shy hat wakered, two, pith a soup aster 
Fur tie cadiant cover gate bends do hem; 
Ann thy earte as bet do a brigal tube, 
Whet she pun-hod parries hid sweetpeart jute. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 29ru. 


THE OUTING OF THE AUTHORS.—35, King; 36, 
Holland; 37, Lang; 38, Nye; 39, Howitt; 40, 
Helps; 41, Smith; 42, Caine; 43, Knox; 44, 
Bangs; 45, Couch: 46, Holmes; 47, Cable; 48, 
Grand; 49, Longfellow. . 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Flagellum Del. 
across: 1, Chaffer; 2, jealous; 8, Palawan; 4, 
rogeny; 5, receipt; 6, cruller; 7, smolder; 8, 
ounce; 9, drummer; 10, shadows; 11, piteous; 
12, minimum. 


Numagrica, ENIGMs—Rudyard Kipling, 


Readin 
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Personal. 


Baron NORDENSKJOLD, the Swedish explorer 
and naturalist, has lost his fortune of about 
$500,000 by the failure, in which he was in- 
volved, of a publishing house in Stockholm. 


....-Mrs. May Wright Sewall was elected 
President of the Women’s International Con- 
gress as the successor of the Countess of Aber- 
deen, at the recent session in London. The 
next meeting ‘will be held in Berlin. 


...-In a letter accompanying a check for $25 
to be added to the Dewey Home Fund, Gov. 
Roosevelt expresses the opinion that the Ad- 
miral’s services to his country “have justly 
rendered him the man of all since the Civil War 
who stands highest in the popular regard.” 


....B. H. Howell, the American oarsman of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge University, who won 
the Diamond Sculls last week at the Henley re- 
gatta, for the second time, is the son of Fred- 
erick H. Howell and the grandson of Benjamin 
H. Howell, sugar merchants in this city. 


....The trustees of the University of Roch- 
ester on the 6th inst. unanimously elected Prof. 
Rush Rhees, of the Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, to be president of the university, and on 
the same day Prof. Rhees was married to the 
daughter of President Seelye, of Smith College, 
at Northampton, Mass. 


....Under the new tax law now in force at 
Chicago, Marshall Field, of that city, as an in- 
dividual ana as a member of the firm of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., will pay more than $250,000 
in taxes this year. The assessors fixed the 
value of his and the firm’s personal property at 
$6,250,000, and to this valuation no objection 
was raised. For real estate $20,000,000 was 
added. 

....Sir Alexander Armstrong, who died on 
the 5th inst., was on board of the British ship 
“Investigator” at the time of the discovery of 
the Northwest Passage, that ship having en- 
tered the Polar Sea by way of Bering Strait 
and passed into the Atlantic through Baffin’s 
Bay. He served for five years continuously in 
the Arctic regions and published in 1857 a nar- 
rative of the discovery of the Northwest Pas- 
sage. 


...-A newspaper in Berlin publishes a letter 
said to have been addressed by Admiral von Died- 
erichs to Admiral Dewey on March 17th, in 
which the German commander congratulated the 
hero of Manila on his promotion, and another, 
said to have been forwarded in reply on April 
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16th, in which the American Admiral wrote: 


“It is a great pleasure to me to feel that my 
advancement is a source of satisfaction to you, 


and I rejoice that our differences have been of 
newspaper manufacture.” 


....The Dowager Queen Kapiolani, widow of 
King Kalakaua, died at Honolulu on the 24th 
ult., at the age of sixty-three. She was mar. 
ried to Kalakaua ten years before he succeeded 
to the throne, and during his reign she openly 
opposed the revels in which he and his asgo- 
ciates indulged. After the overthrow of the 
monarchy she refused to favor any movement 
for the restoration of it. Several charitable in- 
stitutions were founded by her. She visited this 
country in 188%. 


....E. Spencer Pratt, formerly Consul-Gen- 
eral of the United States at Singapore, recently 
sued the publishers (in that city) of a book on 
the Philippines, alleging that the story con- 
tained therein of an interview between himself 
and the leaders of the Filipino insurgents, in 
which he promised that the United States would 
give them their independence if they would as- 


- sist in the war upon the Spaniards, was false 


and libelous. The court sustained his allega- 
tion and granted an injunction against the pub- 
lishers. It is reported that Mr. Pratt intends 
to sue those who have published the same story 
in this country. 


....Mr. stobert Bonner, who died at his 
home in New York on the 6th inst., at the age 
of seventy-five, Lau been deeply affected by the 
death of his son Andrew in December last, and 
the loss of his pastor and friend, Dr. John Hall, 
three months earlier. His health suffered by 
reason of these bereavements. He was bom 
near Londonderry, Ireland, and when he was 
sixteen years old he came to America, where he 
learned the printer’s trade in the office of the 
Hartford Courant. After some years of work 
in this city, he bought a little weekly financial 
paper called The Merchants’ Ledger, and on this 
as a foundation he built up one of the world’s 
most successful weeklies, The New York Ledger, 
for which he procured contributions from the 
greatest writers of his time, while the works of 
popular authors of fiction for the masses were 
continuously associated with these products of 
a higher class. Mr. Bonner was known the 
world over as the owner of the finest trotting 
horses in America, but when one of these became 
his property it was withdrawn from the public 
race tracks. For horses he spent more that 
$600,000, but he gave much more than this, 0 
religious and benevolent institutions, 
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s IF ; 
“To Er is Human” | FROM HERRESHOFF'S 
But to err all the time is criminal or R R 
idiotic. Don’t continue the mistake of 
neglecting your blood. When impurities The World-Famous Vacht-Builders 


manifest themselves in eruptions or when oo . 
disordered conditions of stomach, kidneys, The $ 18.00 Gram-o phones re 


liver or bowels appear, take Hood’ Set cently ordered are giving great 
ila. It will make » live blood, : . ‘ 
prep pend a satisfaction to our yachting 
iy friends, who have placed them 


on their yachts. In our opinion 





the Gram-o-phone has no rival 





as a talking machine and enter- 
pir tainer. Those who have heard 


ok on it are at once impressed with 
mse its desirability for use on yachts 
— (Signed) 


would 


\d as *~ = HERRESHOFF M’F’G CO. 


false 


llega- j Oe To National Some aes Corp., 


» pub- - oven Cones y B’way, cor. }8th St., 
tends 


story Sa oe + ELECTRIC *iiktu LIGHT 


-Over 50,000 nowin use, which includes 


ew York. 





: the U.S. Army and Navy. No wires to get / 
hi “SRE WYoRR CONDENSE! 4 out of order, no chem- & 
t his ; son Street New icals to spill, no bone = 
Tes, er even among explo- 
le age ps For flash or con. 3 
yy the y tinuous light. A child 
perate it. Practical, useful, economical. Price 
t, and complete, by mail, $3.30. (2 Particulars Free. 
Hall JAMES S. BARRON & CO., General Electrical Supplies, 
ad be 24-30 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
y 


heen Dy 8 Per cent, loans secured yA mortgages on well im- 
mi 





proved farms worth three times the loan. In Jast six 
> was ears have os? over $200,000 00 without a default 


princi or interest. References, all Bankers, 


ere he Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
f the loaning. Write for further particulars, Send for 

0 : Ds Sara Was Wea AAAS Wa pamphlet, ** Truth About Oklahoma,” free. 

wor VAS 


H. H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OKLAHOMA. 
ancial 


= In 1900, 


edger, how much more comfort poor people will have than 
re fifty years ago! Now-a-days, all sorts of labor- 
on saving things make living easier and cheaper. 
teal Pearline, for example. What one thing has done 
n the . so much for the woman who has to do her 


otting own work? 
pe Pearline has freed her from house-drudgery ; easy 
public 


” ae washing, easy cleaning, less work, more leisure, 
his, to when women use Pearline. 
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FINANCIAL 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about -- - - - $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 

of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 

ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 

CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 


ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government ano 


e o 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHE. 
FOR ren PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
“LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 














18 WALL ST., 
New York. 


H. W. POOR & CO, 
BANKERS. 


New York, July ist, 1899. 


52 ena — 


CHANGE OF FIRM NAME, 


Notice is hereby given that the banking 
business heretofore transacted in New York 
“ and Boston, under the title of POOR & 
GREENOUGAH, will on and after this day be - 
conducted in both cities under the firm nameoft 


H. W. POOR & CO. 


The partners are the same as before in both 
the New York and Boston firms, there being 
Be change except in the title of the firms, 


MASON, LEWIS & CO., BANKERS. 


Chicago, Boston, 
171 La Salle St. 60 Devonshire St. 


MUNICIPAL 
Eig008 non BON D'S 
CORPORATION e 


CHOICE ISSUES. 
STREET RAILWAY AND GAS COMPANIES. 
List on Application. 


R. L. DAY & CO. 


BANKERS. 


1 Broad St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets. eeee 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 











Amedean Bell — 


Telephone Company 
4% Bonds. 


Total Bonded Indebtedness, $10,000,000, 


Followed by $25,886,300 of Capital Stock, 
paying dividends at the rate of 15 per cent, 
per annum, and quoted about 345. 








WE OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS FOR 
SALE AT 103 and ACCRUED INTEREST, 





VERMILYE & COMPANY, 


Nassau and Pine Streets. 


ARTHUR S. LELAND & C0, 


36 WALL ST.,; 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE TO BOSTON. 
COMMISSION ORDERS EXECUTED, 
MUNICIPAL AND RAILROAD BONDS. 


WE APPRAISE SECURITIES BELONGING TO ESTATES. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 


BANKERS, 
11, 13, 15 & 17 Broad Street. 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Orders executed for investment oron margin. Interest alle 
on deposits subject tocheckatsight. Railroads Reorganized 
Trade Combinations Effected. Act as Financial Agents for (0 
porations and Investors 


U. 8. Bonds, all issues, bought and sold. 


202 pea | Ave. cor. 25th St. 
67 B Seen 
Branch Offices: {56 WORT. 
\§ HOB-ON Sor. Mercantile Ex'ge. 
16 COURT ST., Brooklyn. 


$50,000 
Midland Terminal Railway Compat 
Colorado First Mortgage 5% Gold Bond 
DUE DECEMBER, 1!925. 


Payment a wy by Sinking Fund Provision, 
Price 102 and Interest. 


Full particulars upon application. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SON 


. 19 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
Denver, Colorado. San Francisco, Califo 


WRASTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Besten, 














best of : 


Subse 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


1899: 
aman RESOURCES. 
s and disCOUNtS. ......+.-eeeeecesee en'ns bhec'cae paces 

hoerdratts, secured and unsecured 
1.8. bonds to secure Circulation................ 
Premiums on'U. ds 
tocks, securities, e etc 
3anking house, furniture and fixtures. 
ue from National banks (not reserve agents) 
ue from State banks and bankers 
hecks and other cash 1 Spay 15,002 58 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.......... eeees -- 5,805,574 17 
Notes of other National banks . 32,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 205 89 
Lawful money reserve in yank, viz.: 

SPOCIE......seeeeveereecececeeerce eeceees $1,118,764 93 
Legal-tender notes oe 465,051 





fund with U. 8. T 6 t er 
Redemption fund w Treasurer per cent. 
of circulation) 45,000 00 


Total...cocccccccvencece cess osbupsadac's eo eseseee errr $15,859,095 89 
LIABILITIES. 
Capttal mek DOIG 1B. 0. cccccccesvaspansccces evececdecesecs 


un 
vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 


’ National bank-notes outstanding. . 


Due to other National b: 
Due to State ban 
Dividends unpaid 4 
ndividual deposits subject to check... ve 

Demand certine ates of deposit........... aR A 

Certified check’ ‘ 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. Fan tnde viadassokbgathgasse ° 








- $15,859,095 89 
sae ro NEW York, County oF NEw YORK 
I, MUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier of “tie above-named 
bank, "> solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and = ef. 
AMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn a before me this 3d day of July, 
1899. H. L. BRAYNARD, 
Notary ng Westchester Co. 
Pio . filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest : . u. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. Directors. 
. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


June 30th, 1899 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. $9,701,016 52 

Over rafts, secured and unsecured. ee 

U. §. bonds to secure circulation.... 

U.S. bonds to secure oe S. deposits. 

Premiums on U.S. bond 

Stocks, securities, &c 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for ‘ learin: 

Notes of other Nationa’ banks. 

Fractional paper currenc a se cents. 

Lawful money reservein ank, v: 
Speele.......ciscessanbvasadwaesneces sees $2,212,998 70 
Legs al tender notes 7,975 00 

tenders 


210,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. unipreneel (5 per cent. 
of — a) 


Se } 
=f 
Ss 


SRIZELE 
2SRQaATbAs 


er 
=8 


3,210,973 70 


LIABILITIES. 


Poem ere weer eraceeeeeeeesesenseees 


Sortie a | paid in.. 
Sur ‘und 


2eesese 





STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

J.F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to a x: this ist day of Joly ee. 

eraatae, ) Cc. 
Correct—Attest: 8. G.B aa ‘s 


PRANELIN UINBY, Directors. 
STUART G. NELSON, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK> 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
June 30, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. $5, ery % 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.................005 09 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 250.000 00 
U.S. bonds to Aecure U. S. deposits.................068 
Premiums on U.S8. bi 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house Ternitare and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Checks and other cash items... 
(ieensagee for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks. 
se money reserve in bank, v 


328. 
RES 
s 


SSRENSSS 





33 
35 


g8Ss 
g2ES 


$1,019,095 72 
689,342 00 


: Tessas notes $5 
eg aS meee of deposit for legal 


20, 00 00 —1,728,487 72 

ate. 
py ae 11,250 00 
2,820 00 


UM ss scdscsaanbens pthaneinipan seh apaatenacciate $10,970,527 2 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
ivided p: 
Due to other National oy pat Deed 
Due to State banks and bankers 


unpa 
ndividual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits. . 
Liabilities other than those above stated..... 


I ih ei has combate dit bacescienctsadvccntioeusd 10, 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: - 
STEVENS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that the re statement is true to the’ best of 
knowledge and belief T.J.ST vate Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th da July, 1899, 

EwIs, Nota: bite, in 

Certificate filed in New York County. ~ ase 
Correct—Attest : I 


ERT 
Gino. M M. OLCOTT, Directors, 





LB 
F. W. DEVOE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVER®B’? 
BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
June 30th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 
Premiums on U.S. -_ di 
Stocks, securities, e 
Banking house Peoeeea and cep unhwalg bab stiés obi 
)ther real estate and mort 
Due from National banks (n 
Due from State banks and 
Checks and other cash items. 
Notes, es for Clearing- 











Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer G per cent. of of 
circulation) 


t 





Tax » ccow 

Due to other National banks.. 

Dividends unpai 

Individual deposits subject to eee. 

Demand certificates of deposit 2 2129 93 
Certified CheckKS.............ececceseeeee ° ___ 10516 16 15 


. 81,640, 640, 748 O1 01 
SPT PULSE CCRT ane Eom 
ler 0 e€ above named b: . 
ly swear that the above statement is true, to she. beat of payer 3 
edge and belli WM ASE, bisctapes 
peepee and sworn to before me this orion 
Jos. E. Kgnox, Notary Publie’} N, . oo" 
Correct—Attest: o. $ BRINCKERHOFY, 
NRY W. INSOWeD {Directors 


GEO. F F. JOHNSON, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
of the City of New York, at. New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business June 30th, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 


# 
KE 
= 
a 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U S. - nds 
Stocks, securities, e 
Other real estate aa; mortgages owned 
Due from National banks (not er agents).. 
Due from State banks and banke: 
Checks and other cash items 
oemenges for Clearing- house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper erve in bank J and cents 
Lawful money reserve in ban 


BSE 


BoB 





i) 
tg 


8&8 
g2233e 
SS2SSraSSSEE 


Logal-tender notes. ‘ 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 pe per cent. of 
circulation) 


Santis! ae | paid in. 

Undivided profits, less expenses and tax 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers. 
deren unpaid 

vidual ed subject to ———_ 
Demand certificates of deposi 
Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

Taxes not due 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is mae. S o “ best of my 
kn nowleles and belief. ALFRED M. ——- 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d aay of a ny 

GEORGE H. Corey, Notary blic. 
GEO. M. corre. 
A. A. RAVEN, { Directors. 
DUNCAN T D. PARMLY. 


Correct—Attest : 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at NewYork, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


June 30th, 1899 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 

U0. 8. bonds to eecure circulation 

Premiums on U.S. bonds 

Stocks, securities, ‘ete... 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due trom State banks and bankers 














Checks and other cash items..... 

Exchan; 

Notes of other Nationa] banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
a te} yea reserve in bank, viz.: 





$646,833 00 
417,974 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 

Due from UU. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent, ree 
demption fund) 





Due to State banks and bankers.. 
Dividends unpaid. 

ndividual deposits, subject to check. 
Demand —_ ficates of deposit 
Certified c 





Total 
STATE OF NEw Y ORK, CouNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, J. DENNISON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do prea 
swear that the above statement is true to the bestof my knowledge 


and belief. 
J. DENNISON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to are me this 3d day of July 1899. 


Kina. Notary Public, NY. Co. 

Correct—Attest : ty oy Ww "NIX. 
B. DOWNES, $ Directors. 

H: FANCHER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of busines 
June 30th, 1899: ! 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unse 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......--+++++++r+ceree 
Premiums on U. S. gigas wee 
Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, ia and fixtures. 

_ from National banks (not reserve agents) 
e from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items....... 

Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
ye money reserve in bank, viz.: 





peci ~ 545 50 
Leparoanon notes........ aieenures evaee 105.993 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Freneaed (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


B 
s 


LIABILITIES. 
Sapte GHOGK, PAE OM... ccacoccecese vsesvccses peeoreses Ft 
is} s fund 


vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
aon t mass a outstanding... 











deposit subject to check 
ficates of deposit 
Certified checks 


STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sole! 
omar ‘that the above statement is true, to the best uf my know 
edge and belief. 

Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


. Seeniet and sworn to before me y a Sen Bh of amr 
5 . Swa 

Notary Public, Westchester County, 

Certificate filed in N. on * aatend : . 


Correct—Attest: M. H. HUME, 
JOSEPH ROGERS, 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 


Directors, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 


at New bag = the State of New York. at the close of busines, 
June 30th, 


RESOURCES. 


icone And discounts. ............cecceccccecsceccs 

fts, secured and unsecured ° 
U. “3. bo bonds to secure circulation, Caan cents....... 
U.S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits, ‘4per cents 
Premiums on U.S. bonds an one ers 


Exchan es for Clearing- 
Notes of other National panks 








ofeuatn¢ tund with U.S. Tossgueer (5 pe per cent, wed 
Circulation)..............eeeeeeees 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in..............0.. eee eeeee ° 
Surplus fund 


[Individual depo 
Demand se 





STATE OF NEw YORK, County oF NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do lo soley 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my kn 
and belief. A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of July. 
F. H. Ross, Notary Pu! 

DANIEL D. WYLIE, 

JOHN BYRNS, 

S. KELLY, 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





SSS5LRSRSS22 











Subse) 


Corre¢ 


il 
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— 


EFORT OF THE Conpirion OF TH 
Rs ERICAN EXCH NGS NATIONAL BANK, 
at New ee in the State of an ork, at the close of business 


, June 80th, 1899: 
—*" RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts - $19,420,190 56 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 47 
Mnited States bonds to secure circulation. . : 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. 
United States bonds on hand..............04. 
Premiums vod nt 8. Lge nd aneoe us dendenecdst we 
Stock securities, etc 
~ house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Eueeanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 
Specie 
Legal-tender note: 
U. AF eee “of deposit oe legal- 
1,220,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasures 6G a cent. 
of ye on) 

Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 per ‘cent. 
redampeton fund)....... fin dg SEREeD Sa eed quien Soke esas’ 4 


gues 
= 


eseere 
Seeeues 
Sessesxsnsee 


LIABILITIES. 
cael , | paid in............ Soptnsecenca Se 


Dndivided p rofits, less expenses and taxes paid...... 
Reserved for taxes, 1899 . ss 
National bank-notes outstanding. 

Dueto other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Dividends unpaid 

ndividual deposits subject to check.. 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks ens. 

United States deposits 


7,439 50 
21,511,457 77 
101, # 
1,851,814 61 

63,386 54 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


June 30th, 1899 
RESOURCES. 


Loam and discounts 

verdrafts, secured and unsecured 

i 8S, Bonds to stage circulation 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixture: 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchan for Clearing house. 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

Lawtul money reserve in banks, v 
pecie $3.009,147 4 
Lega 210,500 00 





—— amr paid in 

on rplus fund 

ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
beserece for taxes of 1899 +o 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State — 
Dividends unpaid 
ndividual de titeate subject to check 
Demand =e ficates of deposit 
Certified chec 








State of New York, County of New York, 88. 
I, JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Cashier of the above-named bank 
1 ly swear that the above statement is true to the best ot 





F NEW YorK. County OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
L, DUMONT CLARKE, President of the sboveaamed bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
DUMONT CLARKE, President. 
© we and sworn to before me this 5th day of July. 


Ws. Ives W ASHBURN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—A ttest : yg T. TK 
. CHRISTIAN SON, 
§. ‘2. “MAXWELL, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF ‘THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK,’ 


at No. 79 Eighth Avenue, New York City, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business June 30th, 1899: 


RESOURCES 


Directors. 





estate and mortgages owned.. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

hecks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, a rome cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, Vv 

8 cle $782.428 00 


131,125 00 


Redempti p> PRL STOW 
ofereuation) fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 


LIABILITIES 
capital ny paid in 


vate profits (less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstanding —— 
ue to State — and bankers. 
ddan aba 
Vidual ae posits subject to check 
Demand — ablect to 


Stare OF NEw YorK County oF New Yorx, e0.: ‘ 
oi LRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
2 2 swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 1 my 
Sur edge and belief FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier. 
scribed and al to before me this 5th day of July, 1899. 
LErwis rhe —* otary Public. 
SAM’L F.JA 
FRANCIS L. EL LAND. 
WILLIAM H. JENNISON, 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





oO 
my knowledge and belief. 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, — 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of July, 1 
E. LANGDON, Novary Public, Kings comty 
Certificate filed in New York county 
Correct—Attest : JOHN A. STEWAR 
CHAS. D. DICKEY, 


‘e Directors. 
G. SHERMAN, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
of the City of New York, at the close of business June 380th, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
ay . bonds tosecure U.S. Deposits 
U. 8. bonds on hand 


Stocks, securities, etc 

Real estate. ne 
Due from National banks.. 

Due from State banks and a. 


$10 778, — 81 
8 39 





s for Clearin house, 
Jdew nay other National banks 


pecie 
ioe 1-tender notes 
beh certificates of deposit for legal 


tenders 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
“(5 per cent. of circulation). 


Capital oy wie paid in 


is) 
divided p profits, less expenses wont nena has 

Deaarees for en 

Dividends un 

National ban snoten outstanding 


Due 
aividual ,* sepa subject to check.. 
ficates of deposit 





Serseege: °:::: 


ecks 
Cesnine's Sheek pane 
U.S. deposits 


U.S8. bond account ; 5 


Total . $18,958,368 21 
STATE OF NEw YORK, CounTy OF NEW YORK 
I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the sbove-named bank, do 
solemnly ewer yan the oe statement is true, to the best 
er ener ne MES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


a. ‘ 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of July 

1 ° K. Bryan, Notary Public, N. ¥. Co.’ 
Correct—Attest: 


RNE, 
go ay BO { Directors, 


"| 
<4 


SS aa 
F. B SCHENCK 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 380, Fy 


RESOURCES. 


banks 
Checks and other cash ite 





RSESSSRSRSAS 


Lega ” Me 
U. 
tenders 800,000 00 


pegulation) fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per eens of 


15,873,404 00 
2,250 00 
47,000 00 


Ce ° $73,133 016 20 


= to other Nationa: ——. epudeayndiwecdsenees Geeceee 
Due to State — and bankers 
osc. os cs icine os nskecsieces'sseseencbsd 
ndividual deponits subject to check......... bbeabepese 
Demand -— ee MINED Swstens os nackbeedecnsouns 
Certified checks........ ° 

Tax reserve 





Oyaen OF rg! YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK 

I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly reas ris the above statement ~ true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. G 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me "is 8d day of July, 


* Wa. A. MarN, Notary Public, Kings Co. Cer. filed in N. Y. 


Correct—Attest : FRABCIB R. APPLETON, 
RO L POTTS 


CKHIL { Directors. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in theState of New York, at the close of business 
June 30th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 


u- S. bonds to secure circulation. . 





8,929,811 .00 
11,250 00 
$15,117,860 36 


Redemption — with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
cireulati tion). _ 


28 
Begeezss 
RZSSsSsessezss 


2B 
~ 


ee TY 


BBE 
35% 


+ $15,117,860 36 
STATE OF NEW YorE, CouNTY oF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
golemniy swear that the above a. % is true. to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. * ut CORNELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th Rad of July, 

5 A. LANSING BaIR 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest : 


. GRACE, 
. W. ROSSITER, { Directors. 
L. JAMES, 


* Checks and other cash items. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A., 


at New Tost. in the State of New York, at the close of busine, 


June 30, 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............4..++ even 
Overdrafts, secured and un secured... bdbigaecneus 
0.8. bonds tos secure cireuladion.. ee a ee 
U.S. bonds on hand.................05- PE PAAR obauanes 
Stocks, securities, etc........ svateces 
Banking house furniture and ‘fixtures... 
Due from National banks 


eos = soaps... ° 


es for Weretun bean,” 3 
other National banks............... 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents .. 
oe money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pecie y 

Legal-tender n 

U.S8. certificates of deposit tor legal 
tenders..... 


sFSse22[sSsesss- 





Semen rete ree rete eeseseeees 






Cademette tion is with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
Clroulation). .........ccccccescsscdcsccccs covcrccveeccvee 
Due — sm 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 per om. re- 

Gemption fund)... .....cccccccccccccscceccccccccccsesccss 


Ws 355 Spies ck cees si cateceus oosece pebeneyeuss ooecee 


. LIABILITIES. 
Capital oe | paid in....... spatooueanes cebeewshooesebede 
ear lus f 
ndivided pr 
vat aside 
National Deakombeen outstanding. 
Due to other National banks.. 
Pue to State banksand bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits. subject to chec 
Demand cert: oe of deposit 
Certified check 





BIDE scccarseseckssekeseee aa paeede <othelnenateabe eoeee $85,244,199 


STATE OF NEw YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.¢ 

I, CHAS. OLNEY. ‘Cashier of the ‘above-named bank, do 80: 
emnly swear that the above statement pt true to the best of ny 
knowledge and belief. CHAS. OLN Y, Cashier, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me eaaecs of July, 1899. 
ALEX. H. a ig Notary Public, Rockland Co,, 
Certificate fled in New York County. 


Correct—Attest: CH! AS. D. LEVERICH 
ANSON W. HARD 


‘{ Directors, 
HENRY C. SWORDS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of busines 
June 30th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... es ecacesese 
0.8. bonds to secure circulation 

poms, securities, etc 

Banking house 

Due from other National banks 

Due from State banks and bankers.... 


Exchanges for Clearing-house........... 
Notes of other National banks 

Fractional currency, a nickels... 
Lawful money reserve bank, viz.: 





Specie 
Legal-tender ‘notes... 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per om. 
of circulation).............ee+-00. e 


NR cccinsccccevacecsese sovedsens 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..............+..- Nbsbepeetes 


Su 


lus fu: 
pndivided. | profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
Reserved for taxes 





Dividends unp cae 
ndividual de eposits subject to OheOK.ccecsaccceccoesete 
Demand certificates of deposit .......... 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding Se esieen coccceccvcescsccecce 


ne 
RS inde cssiccsacasrnses sasasacstous ween ceca teen vo 5 06D y 164,484 fl 
~ OF NEw YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, H. H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above-named do 
solemnl SK swear oe the above statement is true he oe best of my 


= and belief. - NAZRO, 
scribed and sworn to before me this oth watt, ut ul 








Correct—Attest 


ani 





Redemptic 
circulat 


Capital st« 
Surplus fu 





Cashier's 


Dividends 
Deposits f 


ubscril 


Correct 





| dee 
Cc 
at the clo 


Loans an 


Other ca: 


Total 


Capital s 
Surplus 1 


United § 


Tota 
STATE 0 


do solen 
of my ki 


Subsc1 
1899, 


Corre¢ 


i 


geese 


Sbrsuesbbst 





eGbsbuese-2 


ali 
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Rerort OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE Orry 
OF NEW YORK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of ‘sebeie 


ae. ee: RESOURCES. 


Overdratts.....cccsccsccvcccsccscccccscsccsessecs po enek mi 
08. bot bonds to comme circulation 
tocks and sonny 


hou 
Due from Na N ational banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers...............- 
hecks and other cash items 
Beohangee for Clearing-house............seeseeees 
Notes of other National banks.. é 
Nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, v 





- $5,438,547 00 
244,757 00 


pecie ae 
Legal-tender notes. 
U.S. — of deposit for legal” 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation 

Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5 per ‘cent. 
redemption fund 


pouese and taxes paid.. 
ding 


Due to other National banks.... 

Due to State banks and bankers 
ndividual deposits subject to check... 
Other deposits. 

Demand certificates of de > aged hieden.ay enced 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.......... 


Dividends unpaid 
Deposits held for acceptances 


§ osipudneeea noe beatae pasa eNeaeae ors hig;b bspaghie . $83, 147,331 80 
STATE OF aw, YorRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
‘CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-oamed bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement x true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn to before me, this 3d boa of Jaly, 1899. 
SAMUEL Ler, teary’ Publi 
c. 


t Directors, 





Correct—Attest ; J. spy sep SIMMONS, 
J Nay G. CANNON, 
WM.S SOBDYEE, 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus d 


Correct—Attest : 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
June 30th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 
-_ 877,958 62 
114 82 
50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, e 35,700 00 
Banking house. pha Ae and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks = bankers 


; otes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
gp ten ay reserve in bank, viz.: 
$5,127,200 00 


Enguh tenibes meio “ae sbescetssidscibnne See ee 
——- fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
hod jag a! pine) 
rom U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
y rtaes By fund) 
OBO, v4 cosegenrsccecs Cieeticwteed ukdctebkes wou paccag ae $33,779,526 96 


LIABILITIES. 


SSearkes 











un 

Undivided profits, 1ess ex 

National bank-notes outs’ 

State bank-notes prohiams apy 

Due to other National banks. 

Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid. 

ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand — of deposit 
Certified c 














STATE OF ey YorK, County OF NEW YORK, 88.; 


» EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above-named bank, 


do solemnly swear bo ok the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowle 


e and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
‘ D  eneasie and sworn to before me this 38d day of July, 


Cuas. H. BEOKER, Botety Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in? New York County. 
H. C. HULBERT 
HENRY R. ICKELHEIMER, § Directors. 
EDWARD C. RICK, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK, 
at the close of business on the 30th day of June, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 


$18,265,771 75 


$1,000,000 00 
500,000 00 
208,660 00 

1,340 50 


Aonspennon 
Certificates ¢ of Sou 
Cashier's checks.......... dep canes 


United States deposits... 


“$13,265, 771 1% 


PaON Cutie of the ‘above-named bank, 


do ALPE swear that th ove statement is true, to the best 


ofmy knowledge and belief. 
Sub ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
199. scribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of July, 


J. PuEvoet Mason, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


Correct—Attest 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 


, 
f Directors. 
CORD MYER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


June 30th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured................s0.06 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 


$5,811,445 61 
2,835 51 


J 
Dee from State banks and bankers 


Checks and other cash items. . 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

Levee money reserve in bank, viz.: 

pec: 

va ‘al-tender notes 
v certificates of deposit wrest legal 
ers 





Redem 
x. 
e fro 4 7? S. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. 
aca fund 


IE 5.53 cea vqusdbs chdhsedeneebhteneesintemnmntian $9,578,776 74 


LIABILITIES 
Capital a 3 paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to State on ag and bankers 
Dividends vup 
individual de ues subject to pees 
Demand — ficates of deposit.. 
Certified c 
Cashier’s aod outstanding 





134,282 71 
12,122 06 


Total $9,578,776 74 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
I, re. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-samed bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


H. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th re of J uly, 1899. 
RT 
Notary Public, Westchester Co. 
Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: THOMAS W 


‘AMS 
SANFORD H. STEELE. Directors 
FRANK R, LAWRENCE 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE ’ 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of business 

June 30th, 1899: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $10, 508, S 
Overdrafts, secured and puaemene.. ™ 20,685 95 
L bonds to secure circulation. . > 850900 00 
7 bonds to secure U.S. 940,700 00 





. _ 117,500 00 
aie m4 4 
2a iis rf 

56 18 


di 
Stocks, securities, etc.... 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from et banks, (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and banke: 
Checks and other cash items 
peomenges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 





pecie 
Legal-tender notes. . 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer, 6 per oe. 
of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 
Seatsiatec mock DUR UN si sndencaetcsvienssuebens senban epenee $1, 000,000 00 
Un penses and taxes paid : 
N ational bank notes outs anding 
Due to other National banks 


S8ES=aS 


ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand cert: es of deposit 
Certified chec 

Caehier’s oe outstanding.... 
United States deposits 


Ss Baca ce siss CAR bubs Got sdpee ses neksavassesiood $20,092,230 27 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


I, HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement fs true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of July, 1899. 
JOHN G. Davis, Notary Sublic. 
Correct—Attest : 


S. H. WALES, 
W. VAN NORDEN, Directors. 
A. TROWBRIDGE, 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


June 30th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and disccunts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 
Premiums on U.S bond 
BCOCKS, GOCUTITIOS, OFC. ............cccececcccccccccccceces 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. Sebes sek 
Nue from National banks, (not reserve ‘agents ). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash a ee 
Exchan 
Notes of other National banks eee 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents.......... 
ue Soba ‘mad reserve in bank, viz : 

Spe $571,458 00 


pec 

Pogel tender notes 92,000 00 
U8. certificates of deposit for legal 

tenders 10,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 





Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 





Sectaneet fe ind 
Allowance for city and county taxes 


I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me ay 5th day of July, 1899 
a V. A. Por, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


e gt STOKES, 
E, A: WALTON, 


Directore. 


ALL. LESHER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
at New b bas ‘g the State of New York, at the close of businey 


June 30th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... paietaly Steeewhewe eikeaoad éeaatuns $20,064,449 
Uverdrafts. ; 


O 
L bonds to secure circulation... 

U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits 

] lums on U.S. bonds. 

Stocks, ks, securities, etc... 

Banking < yess furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and d mortgages owned 








te banks = | cegarepiats avetee 
Checks and other cash i 
Exchanges for Giearing-h 
Notes 0 


Legal: tender n aes 
af 8. caricates of of deposit for 90,000 
e MASTS... .ccccccccccesces 5 
- 6,452,969 00 


56,250 00 


24,230 00 
——— _ 9,978,531 4 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(G) per’ cent. of circulation).. 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cont. redemption fund)....... 


LIABILITIES. 
Gagan. oo PUER GRe vc ccceneen aoa deonatite 
uw 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes —- sebdind 
National bank-notes outstanding . 
Dividends =. 
Reserved for tax 


Due to State banks and bankers 
ndividual — subject to check. 
Demand — mag of deposit 
Certified chec 

Cashier’s eck outstanding 
United States deposits. 


United States bond account 





Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORE, & 
I, CHARLES H. STO OUT, Cashier of the "above-named bank, 
= solemnly swear that, the above statement is true to the best 
aches nnitie:si-sedumunts STOUT, Cashier. 


. A. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me tis Ist’day of July, 1899. 
A. 8S. HovuestTon, Notary Public, Kings County 
CHARLES R, FLINT, 
JAMES A. BLA 
GEORGE B. CARHART, 


Correct—Attest : 
Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
June 30th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discoun 

Overdrafts, en and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to poeure circulation 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 

Banking hous: 

Due from Nati 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Fractionai paper currenc a and cents. 
tm J aspuptad reserve in bank 4 


# 
ex & 
3323 





= 


aee2 
Ssesessses2. 


= 


- 
Ss 
= 
7 
Ss 


Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 


TIE uckich non ccvensvebncvsanesnun bene dhwainbionspdp eins 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank-n ndin; 
Individual de} 
Demand certificates of 
Certified checks 


STATE OF NEw YORE, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


I, JACOB H. VAN DEVENTER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to tne best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

JACOB H. VAN DEVENTER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn ». before me this 6th day of July, 18. 
. C. Ross, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


E. M. CUTLER, 


Correct—Atteat: 
PHILIP Ee Directors. 


CHARLES F. JAME 


VEPORT 01 


New York, 
n the 30th da 


oansand dis 
verdrafts, se 
T.§, bonds to 
7.8, bonds to 
7. §. bonds on 
emiums on 
tocks, secur’ 
urniture and 
ther real est: 


hecks and ot 
xchanges fo 
Notes of othe: 
— pa 


ey mone’ 
Specie 


posit for 1 


Redemption 
(5 per cent, 
Due from U 
per cent. re 


apital stock 
ope fund 
ivided pr 
cational ban 
.8. bond le 
Due to other 
Due to State 
Dividends ur 
ndividual de 
Demand cert 
ertified che 
asbier’s che 
[. 8. deposit 
Deposits of | 
jabilities | 
stated)... 


Total... 
BTATE OF N} 
1, EDWIN 
olemnly sv 
bf my know 
Subscribed 


Correct—! 


co 


The Dire 

nnual divi 
Duly 3d, to 
be closed. 


A Divider 
been declar 
ntitled the 
Deposits | 
Deposito: 
Dace in eve 


rvin 


erest from 
G. BYR 
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pTOnr OF, EORPTEOE, FTE an, THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


ork, in the cha U New York, 3 the close of business . 
 Nemath day of June, 1999: Temporary 8anking Rooms 
RESOURCES. 110 West 42d St., near 6th Av., 
pans and diSCOUNTS........-.-eeeeee A Doriee construction of its new building on corner 42d Street and 
fts, secured and unsecured 7 venue, 
rerirafts to secure circulation.. 3 60, 98TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
y.§. bonds to secure U.S. aeposits On and after July 17th, 1899, interest at the rate of THREE AND 
F. §. bonds on hand . 32 ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum will be paid to depositors en- 
emiums on U.S. bonds > 100,184 00 | titled thereto on all sums of $5 to $3,000. Money deposited on or 
tocks, securities, etc before the 10th of st ul will draw interest from the ist. Bank 
umiture and fixtures 35,922 8! open from 10 A. 83 P.M., and from 6to 8 P. M. on Mondays, 
ther real estate and mortgages owned near 8 exce ke” “ Giose’ at 12M. on Saturdays. 
a —_ National banks (not reserve ASSET S, $9, 008,961 
fB)... 200 coc ccncevwerenescesicnness seve 020, SURPLUS, $968, 326.42. 
Due ‘from State banks and er pe 79,862 78 A. A. TURNER, Pres. 
hecks and other cash ite’ ‘ 171,181 76 WM, G. CONKLIN, Sec. 
xchanges for Clearing- = 988,567 68 
otes of other National bank: 25,550 00 


— paper currency, er and 

ents 8,960 56 
awful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie $1,807,009 ys) 


ene tender notes... 842,455 00 
U.S. certificates 


of 
posit for legal tender. 12°,000 00 No. 644 BRO. ADW AY. 


Redemption fund ‘with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
percent. redemption fund) 5 NEW YORK, June 20, 1899. 


96th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared inter- 
est at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
Due to State banks and bankers...... eae 


984,464 87 

? 929 5 . 
ivdends unpaid ee CENT. per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
ndividual deposits subject to check.... sni i i i 
pemand certificates pra wb y 825 9 56 remaining on deposit during the three or six months 
e) ed checKs 





— 


EES 


2582: 
Ssseesrs 


ge 








a 
& 
2 

Fs 


| 


Se2use & 
Ssssse 


ending on the 30th inst., payable on and after the third 


. deposits 
Depoaite of U.S. disbursing officers..... ; i 
a (other than ‘cae above , Monday ™ July —. 


16,049,948,19 JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


Total "$18,039,667 82 FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


OF NEW YORE 
1,EDWIN LANGDON, President of the news named bank, d 
olemnly swear that the above statement is named the best GEORGE H. PEARSALL, Asst. Sectry. 
bf my knowledge and belief. EDWIN LANGDON, President. 
Subscribed and sworn: to before me this 5th ig 3 July, 


Timet-avea"™ 'wonpuoerLwesoe ye <-° | Union Dime Savings Institution, 


HENRY BMoCALL ae wacehaaee 
Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue. 
DIVIDENDS . : Greeley Square, New York. 
CONTINENTAL NAWIONAL BABE, Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. from 
New York, June 23d, 1899. $5 to $3,000. Credited July ist. payable July 20th or any 


EIGHTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. time later. 
The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
nnual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. free of tax payable 
July 3d.to which date from June 30th the transfer books will GEORGE N. BiRDSALL, Treasurer. 


be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON Cashier. FRAROR SS. LESS. Baers 




















; CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 

NO. 8 CHAMBERS.ST. New York, J aith, 1899 

102nd eesti ak” Revidone oe SOE ee es 

York, June 12, 1899. The Board of Directors of this Company have declared a 

Setone, 4 the rate of FOUR PLE CENT: per annum has dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 

been declared, for the six months ending June 30. upon allaccounts | Company, payable at this office on the Ist day of August next 

ntitled thereto, from $5 to Y ee ee 

Deposits made onor codady yay Void doaw interes tiem Solr), to shareholders of renord at So'clock F. M..om the iwaay oF 

Ane peng reed requensed 0 present their bank books at least | July, when the transfer books will be closed. The books will be 

y three years to ave Taveeaee reainieee ree reopened on Monday, July 17th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. C. F. COX, Treasurer. 


rving Savings Institution es Pane,” BABOAD Com 


Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Station, 
115 Chambers St., New York City. New York, June 27th, 1899. 
The Board of Direc‘ors of this Company have declared a div- 
dend of TWU PER CENT. upon its capital stock, payable at this 
office on Friday, the 2th day of July next, to stockholders of 
gle ag Ts Po Gig Monday, record, at 3 P.M.,on Munday, the 8d day of Jaly, at whicn time 
the transfer books will be closed. The books will be reopened 
G. BYRON LATIMER, baht i on the morning of Monday, the 17th day of July next. | 
Secretary. CHARLES F, COX, Treasurer. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 28, 1899. 

The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on its capital 
stock, payable at this office on the 15th day of July next, to 
stockholaers of record at three o’clock P.M. on the 30th inst., at 
which time the transfer books will be closed to be reopened 
at ten o'clock A.M. on the 17th day of July next. 


E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





ST. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND RAILWAY CO. 


38 Broad St., New YorK, June 26, 1899. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors, held this day.a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the First 
Preferred Stock of the Company was declared, payable August 
Ist, 1899, to the holders of record of the First Preferred Stock at 
the closing of the transfer books on July 15th, 1899. 
The transfer books for First Preferred Stock will close July 15th, 
1899, at 12 M., and will reopen August 2d, 1899, at 10 A. M. 
W. 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


54 Wall St., N. Y., June 26th, 1899. 

The above mentioned dividend of ONE PER CENT. will be 
Payable on August 1st, 1899, to holders of record at the close of 
business on July 15th, 1899, on the books of the Voting Trustees 
for Certificates of First Preferred Stock of the St. Joseph and 
Grand Island Railway Company. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for Certificates of 
First Preferred Stock will close July 15th, 1899, at 12 M., and will 
reopen August 2d, 1899, at 10 A. M. 

CENTRAL ThkUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 





NINETY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, July Ist, 1899. 
A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5%) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. 
34 Pine Street. ; 
CHAS. A SHAW, Secretary. 





ONE HUNDREDTH DIVIDEND-CITIZENS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 156 Broadway, 
New York, July 5, 1899. 
A dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) is payable 
on demand. F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


United States Rubber Company 


9-15 Murray St , New York, July 6th, 1899. 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber 
Company has this day declared a dividend of TWO PER 
CENT. on the referred Stock of this Company as the last 
mene | dividend from the net earnings for the fiscal 
Year ending March 3ist, 1899, to stockholders of record at 
12 M., July 15th, 1899. pa able July 3ist. 1899. The transfer 
ks will close at 12 M., July i5th, 1899, and reopen at 10 


A M, Aug. ist, 1899. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


United States Rubber Company 


9-15 Murray St., New York, July 6th, 1899. 


The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber 
canny has this day declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT on the Common or General Stock of this Company 
from the net earnings of the Company to stockholders of 
record at 12 M, July 15th, 1899, re July 81st. 1899. 
The transfer books will close at 1 ., July 15th, 1899. and 
reopen at 10 A. M., Aug Ist. 1899. 


CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 














The American Bell Telephone Company 


- Boston, June 21, 1899, 

A dividend of THREE DOLLARS per share and an extn | 

dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share yj 

be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1899, to stockholders of reconj | 
at the close of business on Friday, June 30, (899. 

The transfer books will be closed from July | to July 14 | 


h days included. : 
Pan ee WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasure, 


INSURANCE 














1851 THE 1899, 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MUTUAL LIFE Ths 
INSURANCE COMPANY @ presinm: 






1898, tc 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1899...............822,035,4 

LIA BILATIES.....0-0...000000000- ledaateae 9,073.9 if Te Cor 

SURPLUS.........---.+- Ue RSI RET A 9,503 it ee 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder Uateey 





New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutul 
Life Insurance ‘Co. 



















Six per 
proiits hs 
represen 

Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mas rary ne 
6 OU! 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 + - + $28,109,073.59 redeeme¢ 
LIABILITIES - - = = = = 25,816,738.19 —— 
$2,292,335.40 cease, 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. ment, anc 
ANNUAL cane ae are patd upon fal my A ye 
ereon the cas 
ap insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Mass nea 
Ny. Pansphicts, rates, and values for any age sent on application and after 
the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
President. Vice-President. 
s.F TRULL, WwmM. B. bape 
tary. Asst. Sec’y. 
pases GUSTAV 
JOSEPH 
VERNON 
STATE MUTUAL i: 
WILLIA) 
FRANCIS 
GEORGE 
JOSEPH 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, JAMES ( 
sae 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. Wa 
ACE 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. ANSON 
HEN 
January 1st, 1899. | 
on. nicoeeawannii seseeeeee+ee- 14,913,892 # os 3 
LIABILITIES.......... Lesbedessbe red secoee 13,345,410 0 vat. 


ee ee 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,489 #4 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarante! 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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..- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 31st December. 1898 . . 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1898 . . . « «© « «© ew « 


$3,056,555 08 
1,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums .... - » « $4,204,805 91 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1998, to 31st December, 1808. . . . . $393272340 67 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
andexpenses $659,421 0§ 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks .. . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated Ob §5° 35. 5 6 wie i6 ee 899,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . . 6,161 43 
.Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

y losses under policies payable in 
oreign countries . . 


229, 6 
Cush in Bank. vets ee 


184,907 78 
$10,874,923 22 


Amount .... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
proiits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
eentnee, on and after T'uesday, theseventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and puid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
peremntatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
Fe wer next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the bh ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and after Tuesday, thesecond of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


e JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
‘ety N. LOVELL, 


. MOORE, 

F ES H. MARSHALL 

ORGE H, MACY, 

LEVI P. MORTON, : 

FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 

GEORGK W. QUINTARD, 
L. RIKER. 

N 


























HARD 
. HAND, 
AWLEY, 


4.4. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=-Pres’t. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT can bu fur by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street New York. 
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United States Life Insurance Go, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All — now issued by this Company contain the following 
clause : 


** After one year from the date of issue, the liability ot 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain ia the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 
Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this Com- 
any, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 84 Vice- 
residen . at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD ¢ 
GEO. . WILLIAMS...........00000- 

















. L,. KENWAY 
WM. T. ST. 
ARTHUR C. BeA Cashi 
JOHN P. MUNN. .....ccccccccsssccnccsccsessessceMedical Director 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS... ..cesseccscccoveeee -Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
J CKE eosese Dullder 
E. H. rs’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES BR. PLUM..0 0... oo... .c sees ‘ veee Leather 











NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Young Men or Women. 


Any young man or woman who is thinking of 





taking a policy of life insurance should write the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. of New 
York, giving age, amount of money which they 
can safely spend each year, and ask them for 
their advice as to the most desirable form of a 
life insurance policy in their company. 


FIRE INSURANCE 18909 


‘NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


cnn ne i MEE 


pe-seserance Reserve 
$423,499 73 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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-O’NEILL’S 
ANOTHER CHANCE. 
AT THOSE 15.98 BICYCLES! 


We have a few more of those Splendid Roadsters for sale—came in the other day, the lat 
lot on the contract. “They are all 24-inch Diamond Frames. If you want Ket come quick, for 
they will be disposed: of in short order. 


Remember, please, our Guarantee for the year 99 covers them, that the price is 15.98, and, 
above all, that 


THEY ARE SAFE WHEELS TO RIDE! 
Two Other Bicycle Bargains Worthy Your Attention. 


“The Mentor” at $22, 
“The O’Neill’” at $27. 


_The former in 21 and 23-inch frames and the latter in 22 and 24-inch frames, both for 
Ladies and Men. ‘These wheels are also guaranteed by us for the year ’99. 


SUNDRIES AT SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 


Moore Electro Gas Lamps - - , on Veeder Cyclometers - - - 











20th Century Gas Lamps - 197 | Veeder Trip and Total Cyclometers - 4a 
Calcium King GasLamps - - - - 179! Silk Lacing Cords,15 yards - - - 


hasan AVENUE, a TO a2ist STREET, 


MARSHALL'S, 
) CATARRH 
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KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE. | 
plik neat een tendaatines spesa 
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A Delightful Effervescent 


se beyond compare. Superior in all respects 
} to any mineral water known. A refreshing 
drink that cures sick headache, constipa- 
tion and disordered stomach in the most 
pleasant and effective way. 
: Pamphlets on application. 
At druggists, 50c. and $1.00. TARRANT & CO., CHEmiISTs, New YORK. 





